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Introduction 



I 



The present book, 'Women in Indian Society', is an attempt 
to paint a picture of the changing perceptions of the status 
and role of women at the threshold of the new millennium. 
In a country with a history spanning 5000 years, a 
multiplicity of languages, customs and cultural practices, 
an hierarchy based on caste and class, and varieties of 
religions and sects, it is not easy to draw all these different 
threads together and weave them into a pattern. In this 
exercise our aim is very modest. We are attempting to present 
an account of Indian women's journey towards gender 
equality, in the context of a changing politico-economic 
background and values which legitimise inequality. The 
present work is addressed not specially to the academic 
community but to the general reader anxious to understand 
women's status in society: What are the issues confronting 
women in their march towards de facto equality? Why, in 
spite of progress in education and economy, is there evidence 
of gender discrimination and gender injustice? What efforts 
are being made to change the situation by women and the 
wider society? 

Throughout this work our concern has been to analyse 
the situation from the woman's perspective. In this process 
we have not attempted to enter into a discourse on concepts 
of agency, difference or sexuality, or to debate on the nature 
of the women's movement or of the State or other issues 
which have been engaging activists and scholars of 
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contemporary women's studies. However, we have referred 
to most of the debates and also drawn attention to certain 
issues affecting women's lives, which, if not seriously 
addressed, might negate whatever has been achieved so far 
by women and for humanity. 

1 1 

After the initial period of assertion of the principle of 'We 
the people' Indian democracy is experiencing tensions 
arising from the struggle for political equality against the 
background of social hierarchy and from the interface 
between the state and emerging ethnic and community 
identities. 

The size of the electorate increased, the aspirations of 
the people soared, but the political and administrative system 
could not respond adequately. The one-party dominance 
model of the government gave way to the politics of coalition, 
and the Nehruvian model of development also underwent 
dramatic change, yielding in the last decade of the 20th 
century to the market forces unleashed by liberalisation and 
globalisation. 

By the end of the 20th century, the ideals of wiping the 
last tear from the eye of the poorest man and a socialistic 
society have been overpowered by a populist rhetoric into a 
bizarre kind of laisse faire society. New market forces with 
their emphasis on technology and management are 
determining the contours of national development, including 
women's issues. Such political, administrative and 
ideological changes have raised fundamental questions for 
the deprived sections and for women. The need to look for 
answers has become intensified because of the spurt of 
violent conflicts around regional, religious, caste and 
community identities. With the gradual withdrawal of the 
State from the vital areas of education, health, environment 



and social services, the suffering of the deprived sections 
has deepened. While the role of civil society in democratic 
governance is crucial, the State cannot be absolved of its 
accountability. Gender has been coopted in the language of 
all policies, but rhetoric cannot solve problems. History has 
constantly emphasised the fact that the visibility of some 
women in the echelons of power does not necessarily 
enhance the status of the mass of women. 

With this background, systematic explorations into the 
condition of women acquire critical significance. 

Ill 

During the late Seventies, one of the significant develop- 
ments in academic explorations has been the pursuit of sys- 
tematic study of women's issues, under the rubric of 
Women's Studies. Though it was only in 1986 that the apex 
higher education body, the University Grants Commission 
(UGC), established special centres/cells in a few universi- 
ties /colleges, research studies on women with a gender per- 
spective had already been initiated. 1 

Prior to Independence, of course, there was no dearth 
of research on women's issues, though the primary concern 
of scholars then was to depict a linear and glorified account 
of a woman's position. Other areas of concern were child 
marriage, widowhood and legal and educational disabilities. 
There were some efforts to provide raw data on the condition 
of women, while advocating policy change in areas such as 
health, education and work. The first two decades of 
Independence were dominated by studies of middle class, 
educated, urban women who were taking up jobs and facing 
the conflicts brought on by their dual roles. 



The SNDT University in Mumbai was the first university in India to 
start Research Centre on Women's Studies in 1974, 
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During 1960-1973, some of the Commissions appointed 
by the Government exposed the discrimination in wages, 
unemployment of women and health hazards, but neither 
social scientists nor policy makers were alert to the increasing 
devaluation of women, protests by women against the State 
and landlords in rural areas in some regions (as seen in 
Telangana, Tebhaga and other people's movements) or the 
declining sex ratio. 

The political context of post-1975 research on women 
was quite different. The explosive facts on women's educa- 
tion, health, work and political participation revealed in the 
findings of the Report of the Status of Women Committee 
appointed by the Government of India in 1971, exposed the 
shocking condition of Indian woman even after three de- 
cades of independence. The declaration of year 1975 as the 
International Year of Women, extended from Year to Decade, 
led to spate of activities on and questioning of women's is- 
sues. The Emergency declared in 1975 peeled off the demo- 
cratic veneer of the ruling class and led to the repression of 
progressive forces in the country. Against this backdrop, the 
premier research organisation, the Indian Council for Social 
Science Research (ICSSR) decided to support research on 
women — specifically policy-oriented studies, reexamination 
of social science theories — and to revive the debate on the 
woman question, concentrating on the position of poor 
women in a developing economy 

At the same time as the major shift in research on 
women, the Women's Movement was triggered off by the 
Mathura rape case. Thus research and action came to 
visibility simultaneously, emphasising their inter- 
relatedness. This concurrence further stressed that systematic 
studies and commitment to action were integral constituents 
of Women's Studies. 

The first National Conference on Women's Studies in 
1981 laid down the objectives of Women's Studies as the 
pursuit of a more comprehensive, critical understanding of 
social reality. Women's Studies is not defined narrowly as 
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studies about women or information on women's issues but 
is viewed as a critical instrument for social and academic 
development. 

With the emergence of women's issues in areas of 
health, employment, media projection and increasing 
explosion of violence in public and private sites, the 
optimistic expectations from development policy were 
negated. Further, the hope that development strategy would 
have trickle down effect leading to welfare of all was dashed. 
Issues such as marginalisation of women and other weaker 
sections in the development process surfaced, and the 
development debate focussed on the very nature of 
development and the structural contexts within which the 
development was taking place. Thus gender emerged both 
as a category and as a unit of analysis. 

Researchers during this period grappled with issues of 
marginalisation of women in the economy, and the implica- 
tions of development planning. The process of building 
women's history led to a new approach to historiography. 
Issue-based studies — patriarchy in the family and in politi- 
cal relations — as well as studies of the Women's Movement 
and challenges faced coalesced academic and activist con- 
cerns. Questions such as control over body, the process of 
consciousness building, identity formation and locating the 
strength of women in crises became important research ar- 
eas. Thus studies during this period not only made women 
visible, they also enriched the understanding of reality. 

The late Eighties and Nineties were fraught with new 
challenges for both academics and activists. The 'sati' of Roop 
Kan war, the Shah Bano case on maintenance, the demolition 
of the Babri Masjid, the acceptance of globalisation and the 
entry of multinationals and market forces as dictated by the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund changed 
the thrust of economy, polity, education and culture. Visibility 
of women as agents during communal and caste conflicts 
made significant change in the thrust of research. The studies 
shifted from considering women as victims to women as 
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agents with the power to influence the politico cultural 
system, positively and negatively. The spate of studies on 
autobiographical writings by women known and unknown 
and narratives by women negotiating space for assertion 
which may be vocal or quite often silent are efforts to 
understand women's expressions of selfhood, in public or 
in private. Quite a few studies in the Nineties concentrated 
on an analysis of structuring of caste and community identity, 
women's agency in conflicting situations and the use of 
cultural symbols to perpetuate patriarchal values. Women's 
sexuality and society's selective silence on this issue were 
other concerns for study. 

The phenomenon of docile, illiterate, subordinated 
women becoming articulate and assertive leaders in the new 
panchayats has been a useful research concern. 

Studies have indicated that women do not constitute a 
homogenous entity, nor can women be essentialised into a 
pious, caring, soft, peace-loving and non aggressive group. 
At home, a woman may be both the oppressor and the 
oppressed. Undoubtedly, the use of women as agents of 
oppression, especially in communal and caste confrontations, 
were jolts to society, with serious implications on trends in 
research and on the Women's Movement. 

A crucial problem in Women's Studies is of engendering 
mainstream disciplines. Academic borderlines are sacrosanct; 
getting an entry into that territory is a challenging and often 
frustrating task. Disciplines such as Economics, Sociology, 
Anthropology, History and Political Science are to some 
extent opening up to incorporate discussions on gender, 
housework and power, but there is no wholehearted 
acceptance of all explorations based on studies from a gender 
perspective. 

Thus there are several problem areas in Women's 
Studies, apart from the problems arising out of educational 
structures and UGC-supported Women's Studies Centres. 

If women are not a homogenous category, then the variety 
could be manifested in myriad ways. In the caste/class/ 



community, one form could be agency /victim; and sile n c e 
could be interpreted as a subtle strategy to get space, though 
the use of that space might not be neutral. Without ignoring 
the diversity, some search for commonality is imperative if, 
as mentioned earlier, the purpose of research on women is 
not an esoteric exercise but an instrument of change. 

IV 

The underlying theme of the book is, broadly, the way major 
social changes have affected the position of women. Tire 
overview gives the context of the woman's question raised 
for the first time in the 19th century. Social reformers were 
concerned about women's issues and gradually women 
formed their own organisations in response to social change. 
One of the major contributions of women's organisations in 
pre-Independence times was to give voice to the demand 
by women for rights and then struggle to win those rights. 
Women's participation in the Freedom Struggle prepared 
them to take up roles as equal citizens under the Constitution 
of a free nation. 

Women's work is of tremendous value to family, society 
and State, but it has always remained invisible. The second 
chapter is an attempt to understand the complex issue of 
women's work by presenting data on women's participation 
in organised and unorganised sectors of work and pointing 
out the consequences of recent work policies. 

The chapter on education provides an overview of 
women's education at various levels where gender 
differences and regional variations are striking. The goal of 
total literacy, declared at the time of Independence, has not 
been realised; worse, the issues of retention, drop-outs and 
shifts in disciplines in higher education 'are now serious 
concerns. While discussing the various commissions and 
committees on education, the ambivalent attitude to 
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woman's education is marked. In the context of the limited 
action by the government, NGOs have taken the lead, taking 
education to grassroot women, and introducing innovative 
methods of learning. 

Family is a crucial institution for women. The chapter 
on women in the family points out the distinction between 
household and family, and discusses matriliny and patriliny 
patterns in the contemporary context as well as their impact 
on women. The chapter examines the implications of family 
structures on women, differentiating between myth and 
reality. For a woman, the family is the site of security and 
care, and also a place where she suffers tensions and 
pressures. The chapter also covers the socialisation of girls 
in the family, women's entry into the world of work, the 
status of the aged in the changing family, domestic violence 
and family-state dynamics. It also emphasises that the family 
can survive only with the support of other agencies. 

The fifth chapter discusses women's political 
participation. It gives glimpses of women as voters, 
candidates and elected members of Parliament. It examines 
the approach of political parties to women, obstacles in the 
way of women's assimilation in the political process, and 
the reservation of seats for women. In light of the positive 
experiences of women's participation in Panchayats, it argues 
in favour of the presence of women in an increased number 
in decision-making bodies. 

The sixth chapter examines a woman's position under 
law in the historical context through various judgements 
affecting her life. It shows that despite Constitutional 
provisions for equality and progressive legislation, women 
experience inequality because of the patriarchal nature of 
personal laws, and suffer from social evils like dowry. It also 
highlights the fact that in spite of the shortcomings of the 
legal system in India, it is the law which has been and is s till 
expected to be effective as one of the major instruments of 
social change. 

The seventh chapter is on action for change by the State 



and by women's groups: the first part deals with state policy 
as articulated in plans and programmes, the second part 
analyses the women's movement, which questions the 
patriarchal system, builds solidarity among women through 
collective action and provides vision of the future. 

The last chapter, on emerging concerns, examines 
woman's status in the context of political events and 
economic policies, especially from the Eighties, and focuses 
on the serious implications of new issues in areas of health, 
media, communalism and violence on women. A major 
problem is the articulation of women's issues not in one 
unified agenda but as demands made on basis of different 
identities. Survival of the girl child, implications of 
population policies, the use of women in communal and caste 
conflicts and the escalating violence against women are grave 
posers to women's advancement in India. 

The depiction of reality of women's status is a 
combination of advancement and a few steps backward. As 
we look back, we find women carving space for themselves 
with innovative initiatives and shaping history with their 
questioning and determined struggles. Thus the journey of 
the Indian women is a tale of resilience and courage. 

Bibliographical Note 

It is a formidable task to mention the various studies 
conducted in Women's Studies. A few attempts at reviewing 
the research studies and providing bibliographies prior to 
the mid-Eighties were made. However, after that period the 
volume of studies and scholarly articles exploring new areas 
has been growing fast. Hence we have not provided any 
references here, but many of them have been referred to in 
the relevant chapters of the book. 
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AN OVERVIEW 



The history of women is not linear, nor does it have a well- 
organised structure. It is, in fact, an integral, though mostly 
invisible, part of the saga of civilisation. Its threads are closely 
interwoven with those of culture, society, state and, above 
all, with the lives of the people. Untangling the threads 
through multiple layers of traditions is a fascinating 
enterprise. 

Women's duties as good daughters, good wives and 
good mothers are well-defined in the Indian patriarchal 
society. Wifehood and motherhood are accepted as pivotal 
roles for women: by implication, these roles complete in 
themselves and women need not pursue any specialised 
discipline of knowledge, art or profession. The good woman 
is sweet, gentle, loving, caring and ever sacrificing. The 
mainstream concept of the role of a woman seems to be best 
described in the anonymous Sanskrit couplet: She (in relation 
to her husband) is like a mother while cooking and serving food, 
secretary while he is working, servant at his feet, courtesan in 
his bed and earth-like in forbearance. The historical sources 
often tend to be elitist and present a glorious picture of 
the Indian woman in the past (Altekar). 

In this chapter we propose not to go deep down into 
history, but start with the 19th century when, for the first 
time, for various reasons, the woman's question came to the 
forefront. 
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Women's issues in the 19th century 

The challenges before the educated Indian elite in the second 
half of the 19th century were unprecedented. The advent of 
the British in India had brought not only a new form of 
government, but also new knowledge, new ideas and new 
technology. The members of the newly educated class 
discovered to their distress that the society which had bred 
them and about which they often boasted was not the ideal 
one, but ridden with many evils such as discrimination 
against women. For the first time, the deep and silent waters 
of Indian tradition were disturbed. Social reformers found 
that, on the one hand, there was the Indian society, basically 
hierarchical and accepting norms of discrimination based 
on caste and gender; on the other hand there was the West, 
with its dazzling ideas of equality and liberty, offering new 
technology for a better society. Reformers were tempted to 
harmonise the traditional and the progressive. As they 
started to examine the extant Indian social structure, they 
realised that women's issues in this context were important. 
The colonial context generated different responses from the 
British ruling elite. The colonial rulers critiqued Indian society 
in a patronising manner, and took upon themselves the role 
of patrons attempting to improve a rigid Indian society. 
Women's issues in this perspective became important for 
the British rulers, as they wanted to bring out the 'uncivilised' 
dimensions of the Indian culture, and the inefficacy of Indian 
men in improving the situation. Thus women's issues were 
raised for the first time in the 19th century. Recently, scholars 
have been presenting critical interpretations of the early 
period, the social reform movement and woman's status in 
the 19th century ( Sangari and Vaid, Chakravarti, Chatterjee, 
Roy, Sinha). 

Social reformers all over the country showed their deep 
concern over women's issues such as Sati, child-marriage, 
female infanticide, widowhood, purdah, polygyny, devdasi 
and education. When the upper caste Hindu widows in 



Bengal immolated themselves on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands, Raja Ram Mohun Roy, in order to stop the custom, 
referred to various Sanskrit texts to prove that this practice 
was not prescribed by the religious texts. While preparing 
the arguments in favour of regulation of sati, he also 
discussed the economic aspect of the question. Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar also took the support of Sanskrit texts 
for his campaign for widow remarriage. Durgaram Mehtaji 
in Gujarat, like Vidyasagar in Bengal felt that the denial of 
education to women was responsible for many of their 
problems. Behramji M. Malabari's crusade to end the 
sufferings of child-widows and to raise the age of consent 
was noteworthy. D.K. Karve contributed to the field of 
women's education immensely. M.G. Ranade, Gopal Hari 
Deshmukh (Lokhitwadi), and Karsandas Mulji were among 
the notable persons who contributed to the betterment of 
women's status. Among Muslims, Khwaja Altaf Husain Hali 
and Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah propagated the 
importance of girls' education. In South India, R. Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu opposed the ■ devdasi system, and Kandukuri 
Virasalingam Pantulu worked for marriage reform. 

While many of the reformers were inspired by the liberal 
ideas of the West, some preferred to go back to the "glorious" 
traditions of ancient India. Revivalists such as Dayanand 
Saraswati and Vivekanand made efforts to improve the status 
of women by evoking the ancient Indian norms of purity 
and duty. Most of the Hindu social reformers sought 
credibility for their ideas and actions in the ancient Sanskrit 
texts. An analysis of the Sati tradition shows that women 
and the scriptures became interlocking grounds for the 
rearticulation of tradition, and women became emblematic 
of tradition. The focus was not the specific problem for 
women, but what constituted the authentic tradition (Mani). 

However, some bold voices challenged the set patterns. 
Jyotirao Phule raised his voice against the tyranny of 
Brahmanical traditions, and worked for equality and the 
education of the oppressed classes and women. Gopal 
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Ganesh Agarkar was the foremost among the few who 
advocated the rights of women on the ground of equality. 
Pandita Ramabai dared to challenge age-old traditions which 
had hindered the development of women. 

It was mainly because of the efforts of social reformers 
and the cooperation of some of the colonial rulers that some 
progressive legislations such as banning Sati (1829), 
permitting widow remarriage (1856) and determining age 
of consent (1891) were passed. But as the political atmosphere 
became surcharged with nationalist ideas, the British 
initiative for social reforms was dampened. 

Women's Organisations 

When the forces of change set in, in the latter half of the 19th 
century, and penetrated the private world of Indian women, 
it was natural for women to respond to these forces. They 
started organising women's meetings to discuss their status 
and ways for betterment. Social reformers and educated men 
supported, and at times even guided such efforts, so that 
women could be better companions and mothers and at the 
same time move with the changing times. The National Social 
Conference was formed in 1887 as a platform for raising social 
issues and formulating strategies to combat social evils. 

Gradually, women realised they needed their own 
forum, and some organisations came in existence, including 
the Bharata Mahila Parishad, Arya Mahila Samaj, Stri 
Zarthosti Mandal (Parsi Women's Circle), Anjuman-e- 
Khawatin-e-Islam (Muslim Women's Association) and 
Bharat Stree Mahamandal. By and large their sphere of work 
and activities were limited to the social arena. From the first 
two decades of the 20th century, the articulation of women's 
issues was based on liberal principles of equality. In this 
context, three major women's organisations, the Women's 
Indian Association (WIA), the National Council for 
Women in India (NCWI) and the All India Women's 
Conference (AIWC), particularly the AIWC, played a major 



role in articulating women's issues (Basu and Ray, Desai, 
Forbes). 

Since its inception in 1917, the WIA defined itself as an 
association which included and represented women of all 
races, cultures and religions. Its primary focus was education, 
and the branches were encouraged to set up adult classes 
for literacy, sewing and first aid. It was also involved in 
activities of philanthropy such as feeding the poor, setting 
up shelters for widows and providing relief for disaster 
victims. It was one of the earliest women's organisations to 
ask for woman's right to vote. Stri Dharma, its monthly 
journal in English (which included articles in Hindi and 
Tamil), carried articles on women's issues, reports from the 
branches, and news which would interest women. The 
women who worked hard to strengthen the organisation 
included Margaret Cousins, Dorothy Jinarajadasa, Annie 
Besant and Ammu Swaminathan. 

The NCWI was established in 1925 as a national 
branch of the International Council of Women. It comprised 
mainly of women from the elite strata of society, and its 
concerns were motivated by the notion of philanthropy. The 
work of the Council remained limited to collection of 
information on women, preparing memoranda and 
presenting them to the proper authorities. It advocated 
legislation to improve women's status and so was interested 
in petition politics. The Council kept its distance from the 
struggle for independence, and made efforts to maintain 
connections with the British. The women in this organisa- 
tion were women of wealth and position, and included 
Herabai Tata, Dowager Begum Saheb of Bhopal, Maharani 
of Baroda, Cormelia Sorabji, Mithan Tata Lam and Tarabai 
Premchand. 

In its first session in 1927, the All India Women's 
Conference declared that women's education was foremost 
on its agenda. Nurtured by women like Margaret Cousins 
and Maharani Chimnabai of Gaekwad, it enlarged its scope 
to cover issues pertaining to the progress of women and 
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children, social reforms and a united India. Within a 
ew years of its establishment, it developed from an 
organisation with the modest and restricted programme of 
a vancing the education of Indian women into an 
organisation which discussed not only vital national, political 
and other issues but even global peace and solidarity among 
world people. It stood for woman's development as a wife 
and a mother, as well as a concerned citizen. It criticised social 
evils such as early marriage, polygamy and prohibition of 
divorce, showed concern for the growing population and 
supported progressive legislation. It was an early champion 
of women's equality in matters of property and better 
conditions of work and wages for women. It also carried on 
strong propaganda against immoral traffic in women and 
children, and had its own monthly Roshni in Hindi and 
English. Initially the organisation had decided to remain 
apolitical, but with changing times it had among its members 
those from different political ideologies. The growing fervour 
of the nationalist struggle and Gandhi's ideology had their 
impact, and it supported the demand for independence of 
the nation. In pre-Independence days it was the main vehicle 
for articulation of women's issues, and its message of liberal 
feminism reached various regions of the country through 
its branches. * 



Women's Struggle for Assertion of Rights 

One of the major contributions of women's organisations in 
pre-Independence times was to raise and articulate women's 
demand for rights and to struggle continuously to get them 

(Agnew, Desai, Everett, Forbes). Three issues are important 
in this context. 

(i) Participation of Women in Electoral Politics 
The demand for franchise was made as early as the second 
decade of the 20th century by the elite women, who were 
conscious of their political rights and were influenced by 



democratic values and ideals. They got support from the 
British suffragettes. Dorothy Jinarajadasa, Annie Besant, 
Margaret Cousins, Sarojini Naidu, Herabai Tata and other 
educated women in women's organisations worked actively 
to generate political consciousness among women. Support 
for women's franchise was sought in the meetings of the 
Indian National Congress and women's organisations all 
over India. An all-India delegation of prominent women led 
by Sarojini Naidu met with Edwin Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, in December 1917 to demand the right to 
vote for women. 

The British government ignored the arguments for 
women's franchise presented by Indian women's 
organisations, the Indian National Congress, the Home Rule 
League, the Muslim League and British women's organi- 
sations. The Government of India Act 1919, however, laid 
down that the question of franchise could be settled by the 
provinces. Bombay and Madras were the first provinces to 
grant franchise to women in 1921; the United Provinces fol- 
lowed in 1923; Punjab and Bengal in 1926; and Assam, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa in 1930. Yet the number 
of the enfranchised women remained very small. Women 
were also voicing their demand to be elected to the legisla- 
tures. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi became the first woman leg- 
islator when she was appointed to the Madras Legislative 
Council in 1927. 

The British government called the Round Table 
Conference in 1930 to discuss the next step towards dominion 
status. Begum Shah Nawaz and Radhabai Subbarayan, 
appointed members from the British side, were willing to 
accept special reservations for women as an interim measure, 
though the ideal was adult franchise. Women's organisations, 
however, did not favour any reservation for women based 
on education, property or husband's status. Margaret 
Cousins and Muthulakshmi Reddy from the WIA, Mrs. 
Hamid Ali and Rani Raj wade from the AIWC, and Tarabai 
Premchand from the NCWI, together with Sarojini Naidu, 
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issued a joint memorandum in favour of universal adult 
franchise. 

Sarojini Naidu represented the women's organisations 
at the Second Round Table Conference in 1931 where Gandhi 
represented the Indian National Congress. Begum Shah 
Nawaz and Radhabai Subbarayan were again nominated by 
the British. By this time. Begum Shah Nawaz had changed 
her views and supported the demand of the Indian National 
Congress for universal adult franchise, but Radhabai stood 
firm in her support for reserved seats. A White Paper 
recommending an increase in the number of enfranchised 
women was presented to Parliament and the Franchise 
Committee under Lord Lothian was appointed by the 
government to work out the details. The Lothian Committee 
rejected adult franchise because of the size of the country, its 
high population and adult illiteracy. However, it 
recommended increasing the ratio of female-male voters 
from 1:20 to 1: 5. 

The communal awards of 1932 granting reserved seats 
■ f° the oppressed classes within the Hindu constituency raised 
a host of new questions in women's organisations. After 
much debate, the three women's organisations produced a 
joint memorandum objecting to schemes of separate 
electorates and reservation of seats, and reiterating their 
demand for adult franchise. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, extended franchise 
to six million women. In the 1937 elections, 10 women were 
elected from general constituencies, 41 from reserved 
constituencies, and five were nominated to provincial 
legislative councils. Vijayalakshmi Pandit became the 
minister for local self-government and public health in the 
United Provinces. Anasuyabai Kale of Central Provinces 
occupied the position of Deputy Speaker. Hansa Mehta 
became Parliamentary Secretary in Bombay. 

It is important to note that the major actors in the arena 
of politics in those days had different perspectives on 
women's issues. For the major political party, the Indian 



National Congress, the cause of the nation's independence 
took priority over women's rights. The British did not want 
to disturb the status quo on women's issues. Women's 
organisations, however, continued their struggle for 
women's rights. The passage of the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act of 1929 (fixing the minimum age of marriage for girls at 
14 and for boys at 18) and the Hindu Women's Right to 
Property Act of 1937 gave them some satisfaction, but they 
realised that the task of removing legal disabilities of women 
was a complex one. 

(ii) The Hindu Code Bill 

Women's organisations worked hard to mobilise public 
opinion in favour of progressive legal enactments. Diversities 
of customs, the prevalence of different schools of Hindu Law 
regarding succession, marriage and inheritance, the 
difficulties of courts in their interpretation of the law, and 
the changing character of the economy, administration and 
ideology created the need for a uniformly worded Hindu 
Law. Accordingly, a committee was appointed in 1941, 
popularly known as Rau Committee for the purpose. But 
the intensity of the struggle for freedom, changes in political 
atmosphere and the approach of the British government 
edged out the much awaited and desired Hindu Code Bill, 
which aimed at bringing about a change in Hindu women's 
unequal status. After independence, when the Indian 
Parliament took up the issue of codifying the Hindu Law, 
there was enormous opposition from conservative sections 
of political parties and people. The pressure from the 
orthodox elements and the approaching first general 
elections caused Nehru to postpone the bill. Women's 
organisations again became painfully aware of the obstacles 
in the path towards legal equality. After the elections, with 
the Indian National Congress in power, the bill again came 
up for discussion, and it was decided to split the bill into 
parts, which were later passed as separate acts (These will 
be dealt with in the chapter on Women and Law). 
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(iii) Women's Subcommittee of the National Planning 
Committee 

The Indian National Congress set up the National Planning 
Committee in 1938. A sub committee composed of women 
was asked to submit proposals regarding women's place in 
a planned economy. Chaired by Lakshmibai Rajwade, the 
committee included Sarojini Naidu, Begum S. Hamid Ali, 
Amrit Kaur, Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, Begum Shahnavaz and 
Sarala Devi. Mridula Sarabhai was the secretary The 
recommendations submitted by the committee on issues of 
political, economic and property rights, education, marriage, 
family and other matters were progressive and based on a 
comprehensive analysis of the position of women. The 
members had demanded equal status and equal 
opportunities for women, political rights of women in the 
public sphere, an organised health service, a scheme for 
childcare and social insurance, economic rights of women, 
protection of children's rights, a uniform civil code and 
common courses of study for boys and girls. They 
maintained: "We would like to displace the picture so deeply 
ingrained upon the racial imagination of men striding 
forward to conquer new worlds, woman following wearily 
behind with a baby in her arms. The picture which we now 
envisage is that of a man and woman comrades of the road, 
going forward together, the child joyously shared by both. 
Such a reality we feel cannot but raise the manhood and 
womanhood of every nation." 

While women struggled for assertion of their rights, 
they participated in the freedom struggle with great zeal and 
commitment. 

Women's Participation in the Freedom Struggle 

Women acquired confidence and visibility as they partici- 
pated actively in the struggle for independence (Agnew, 
Forbes, Kaur, Kasturi & Mazumdar, Minault). Though the 
early sessions of the Indian National Congress were attended 



by only a few women delegates from educated and 
progressive families, the feeling persisted that women should 
be seen and not heard. Most of the women who attended 
the sessions worked mostly as volunteers, very few 
participated in the deliberations or rose to high positions, 
though Annie Besant was the first woman to become the 
President of the Congress in 1 9 1 7 followed by Sarojini Naidu 
in 1925 and Nellie Sengupta in 1933. This, however, does 
not mean that women had no political sensitivity. Women 
had participated in struggles against injustice and were 
involved in supporting some nationalist activities such as 
sheltering offenders of the British law, inculcating nationalist 
ideas in the children, and contributing to the political 
activities of the male members of the family . 

Under Gandhi's influence, their participation in the 
freedom struggle became visible. The struggle was on an 
unprecedented, massive scale. Gandhi turned traditional 
symbols and ideals into sources of inspiration and energy 
for women, who came out of their homes to organise 
meetings and processions, to sell Khadi, to spread the 
message of Swadeshi, to give away their jewellery and to 
picket near the shops of liquor and foreign cloth. Many 
women emerged as leaders, including Hansa Mehta, 
Mithuben Petit, Avantikabai Gokhale and Premabai Kantak 
(from Western India), Swarup Rani Nehru, Parvati Devi, 
Lado Rani Zutshi (and her three daughters, Manmohini, 
Shyama and Janaki), Satyavati Devi (from Northern India), 
S. Ambujammal, Rukmani Lakshmipathy, Durgabai (from 
Southern India) Basanti Devi, Urmila Devi, Sarala Devi and 
Malati Choudhary (from Eastern India). Women were active 
in the princely states too. 

Gandhi's Dandi march on 12 March 1930 opened a new 
chapter in India's history, but his decision not to take women 
along disappointed women. Many women and the Women's 
Indian Association protested against the exclusion on the 
ground that in a non-violent struggle, any discrimination 
on the ground of sex was unnatural and would work against 
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the awakened consciousness of women. Ultimately, Gandhi 
had to permit women to participate fully in the salt 
Satyagraha. He named Sarojini Naidu as his second 
successor, after Abbas Tyabji, and she carried out her mission 
with rare' distinction. Describing the women's role in 
breaking the salt law, Kamladevi wrote poetically, "Women 
turned every house into a sanctuary for the law breaker. They 
lent sanctity to their act by their purity of spirit. Even the 
mightiest military power cannot cope with a struggle that 
has its being in the sacred precincts of the home" 
(Chattopadhyaya: 19).. Women's participation in the civil 
disobedience movement of 1930-32 was more intense than 
in the early Twenties. The entry of women in politics was no 
longer a debatable issue in India after 1930, and it did not 
generate any antagonism between men and women as in 
the Western countries, where there were heated arguments 
on the issue of political rights for women. 

The Congress Working Committee in 1930 adopted a 
resolution regarding its "grateful tribute to the women of 
India for the noble part they are progressively playing in 
the present struggle for national freedom, and the readiness 
they have increasingly shown to brave assaults, abuses, lathi- 
charges and imprisonment while carrying on the Congress 
work." 

When Gandhi inaugurated his programme of 
individual Satyagraha in October 1940, Sucheta Kripalani 
was one of the first to join it. The Quit India movement of 
August 1942 brought new vigour to the freedom struggle. 
When all the important leaders were arrested on 9th August, 
at the public meeting at Gowalia Tank in Mumbai, a spirited 
young woman, Aruna Asaf Ali, unfurled the flag, went 
underground and earned the admiration of the people. Usha 
Mehta, with her three colleagues, made history by operating 
the underground radio. They called themselves "the 
Congress Radio operating from somewhere in India". 

The upheaval caused by the 1942 movement continued 
until Independence. Women, young and old, were involved 



in this great struggle. They went to jail, sometimes with their 
babies, and contributed to the programmes of constructive 
work. Women's participation in the freedom struggle 
changed many perceptions. In a way, Indian women 
feminised nationalism and in tum the nationalist struggle 
helped them to liberate themselves from some age-old social 
taboos and traditional norms. To give an example: In tradi- 
tional Indian society, it is considered a bad omen for married 
women to break their bangles, or not to put the vermilion 
mark on forehead while their husbands are alive. Still, many 
married women broke their glass bangles (made of imported 
glass) and burnt their imported clothes as their contribution 
to the freedom struggle. 

While the nationalist struggle provided women with 
an opportunity to enter the public sphere and bring about 
changes in their lives, it could not totally transform the reality. 
The chains of tradition and conventional thinking could not 
be broken totally. The basic issue of women's inequality and 
the traditional role of woman were not challenged. Women's 
issues and movement were submerged in the tidal wave of 
the nationalist struggle. Gandhi's construction of the Indian 
woman, self-effacing but morally strong, was accepted by 
and large by people, and by most women. Under Gandhi's 
leadership, women found it possible to traverse between the 
private sphere of home and the public sphere of nationalist 
struggle. 

While women from elite families got more visibility in 
the struggle and there is some record of their participation, 
it has to be noted that there were thousands of women, 
unacknowledged and virtually unknown, who sacrificed 
everything they had for the nation. 

While the majority of women chose to go with Gandhi's 
non-violent struggle, there were some who joined the band 
of revolutionaries. Their activities included raids on govern- 
ment offices, smuggling of weapons, carrying secret 
messages, sheltering absconding revolutionaries, manufac- 
turing bombs and killing government officers. Bhikaiji Cama, 
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who worked with Shyamji Krishnvarma and Savarkar's 
Abhinava Bharat Society, maintained close links with Indian 
revolutionaries from outside India; she represented India at 
the International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart in 1907, un- 
furling the Indian flag and carried on the activities for Swaraj. 
Kalpana Dutt (later Joshi), Preetilata Wadedar, SantiGhosh, 
Suniti Chowdhury and Bina Das displayed rare courage in 
opposing British rule. Some brave women joined Subhash 
Chandra Bose s Indian National Army. A women s regiment. 
Rani of Jhansi Regiment, was formed under Laxmi Sahgal 
(nee Swaminathan). Capt. Laxmi, a legend in her lifetime, 
and her colleagues form a glorious chapter in the history of 
India's freedom struggle. 

Women's participation in the freedom struggle heralded 
a new era for the nation as well as for women themselves. 
And as independence was imminent, women felt that they 
had a role as equal citizens in a free nation. Women members 
in the Constituent Assembly did not favour reservation of 
seats for women. Giving voice to the confidence acquired 
by the experience of participation in the freedom struggle, 
Hansa Mehta said in the Constituent Assembly on 19 
December 1946 that in spite of the low status of Indian 
women, "We have never asked for privileges. What we have 
asked for is social justice, economic justice and political 
justice. We have asked for that equality which can alone be 
the basis of mutual respect and understanding and without 
which real co-operation is not possible between man and 
woman." 

Constitutional Provisions for Gender Equality 

On 15 August 1947, India kept her tryst with destiny, and 
the Constitution of the free nation was implemented from 
26 January 1 950 as a vehicle of social transformation to realise 
the goals of the freedom movement. The Preamble declares 
India as a sovereign, democratic republic, the words secular 
and socialist were added later in 1976. It recognises the 
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principles of social, economic and political justice. The 
Fundamental Rights as guaranteed by the Constitution tries 
to remove the inequalities which Indian women had suffered. 
Article 14 promises equality before the law and equal 
protection by the laws. Article 15 prohibits discrimination 
on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth, and 
also provides that the state may make special provisions for 
women and children. Article 16 guarantees equality of 
opportunity in public employment. Article 23 prohibits traffic 
in human beings as well as forced labour. Apart from the 
important provisions in the Fundamental Rights, some 
guidelines are given in the Directive Principles of State Policy 
which are non-justiciable. Article 39 directs the State to adopt 
a policy of equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women, and asks the state to ensure that the health and 
strength of men and women workers is not abused. It further 
seeks protection of children and youth from exploitation, and 
from moral and material abandonment. Article 42 directs the 
state to make provisions for ensuring just and humane 
conditions of work and maternity relief. Article 44 wants the 
state to endeavour to secure for the citizens a uniform civil 
code. Article 51 inserted in 1976 by the 42nd Constitutional 
Amendment imposes a fundamental duty on every citizen 
to renounce practices derogatory to the dignity of women. 

The initial years of independence were inscribed with 
the trauma of partition. The miseries of the people, and 
especially of the women affected by partition, were beyond 
human comprehension. However, it seemed in 1950, on the 
whole, that India had ushered in a new era of liberty and 
equality where women were equal to men. 
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WOMEN AND WORK 

"I work all the time, all the days. . . there is no escape from 
the grind of work" (a woman's answer to the question "What 
do you do?") and "My wife does not work. She is at home" 
(a man's answer to the question "What does your wife do?") 
are two responses cutting across the boundaries of caste, 
class and region, a pointer to the complex nature of women's 
work. In fact, women's work sustains society. Women run 
households, rear children, care for the aged and the sick, toil 
on farms and in factories, and perform economic and non- 
economic activities within families. They are seen at work in 
offices, factories and farms, but most times, their working 
hands remain invisible. Their work is taken for granted and 
their contribution to the survival/betteiment of family and 
society is regarded a natural outcome of their caring, 
nurturing and self-effacing nature. 

The debate on the nature of women's work surfaces at 
certain intervals. In the pre-Independence period it was the 
sub-committee of the National Planning Committee which 
emphasised in its report the importance of independent 
economic means for women, and the significance of the 
economic value of housework. It is unfortunate that this 
important report was lost in the avalanche of events and 
issues following Independence. After Independence, it was 
the historic report 'Towards Equality' (Report of the 
Committee on the Status of Women in India, 1974) which 
highlighted the neglect of women's contribution to economic 



activities, especially in the unorganised sector. It clearly 
stated that the transition to a modem economy had meant 
the exclusion of an increasing number of women from active 
participation in the productive process and continuation of 
women working for no returns and no recognition. 

The Eighties witnessed increasing sensitivity to 
women's issues among scholars and activists which had 
some impact on the government. In 1987 a National 
Commission for Self Employed Women and Women in the 
Informal Sector was appointed by the Government of India 
with Ela Bhat as the chairperson to make a comprehensive 
study of the working and living conditions of women. The 
Commission did extensive field work, studying women 
doing manual work in agriculture and related areas and 
house-based workers, including artisans and piece rate 
workers. In its path breaking report, 'Shramshakti' the 
commission made it clear that all women should be 
recognised as workers. 

As we deliberate on women's work and on their eco- 
nomic contribution to the society and the state, we become 
aware of the enormous complexity of the issue. Probing the 
issue from a women's perspective, established notions, which 
are strengthened by old traditions and nurtured by cultural 
values are being challenged. It is often said that "women's 
work in the private sphere cannot be accepted as a contribu- 
tion to the national economy as it is not paid"; that "women 
are neither producers; nor capable of hard physical labour"; 
that "women's economic status is linked to their family's 
economic status"; and that "men are the breadwinners, so 
they and not women are heads of the households". As this 
chapter addresses different dimensions of women's work in 
India, the fallacies in these statements will be exposed. 

Data and Concept of Work 

The complexity of the issue of women's work is such that 
even the census data does not capture the accurate rate of 
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women's work participation. The data does, however, point 
to an increase in this rate from 14.22 per cent in 1971, to 
19.67 per cent in 1981, and to 22.27 per cent in 1991', as shown 
in the following table (Country Report: 20). 



Work Participation Rates 
(India 1971-1991) 



Year 


Rural/Urban 


Persons 


Males 


Females 


1971 


Total 


34.17 


52.75 


14.22 




Rural 


35.33 


53.78 


15.92 




Urban 


29.61 


48.88 


7.18 


1981 


Total 


36.70 


52.62 


19.67 




Rural 


38.79 


53.77 


23.06 




Urban 


29.99 


49.06 


8.31 


1991 


Total 


37.50 


51.61 


22.27 




Rural 


40.09 


52.58 


26.79 




Urban 


30.16 


48.92 


9.19 



Out of this 22.27 per cent of women's work participation 
rate of 1991, main workers contributed 16.03 per cent and 
marginal workers 6.24 per cent. It is significant that women 
constituted 90 per cent of the total number of marginal 
workers (ibid). 

Such data makes us aware of the difficulties of collecting 
and measuring data because of the enormous population 
and regional variations, social norms, economic factors and 
interface of caste and class with gender. To give an example: 
Women's work participation is low in prosperous states, but 
that is not always so. Prosperous states like Haryana and 
Punjab share low female participation with states like Bihar 
and West Bengal where poverty is high. But Maharashtra, 
the third ranking state in terms of per capita income, has the 
highest female labour participation rate (Raju:14). 

Apart from the census data. National Sample Survey 
(NSS) data records the work participation rates of men and 
women. The following chart shows the work of women and 



men as reflected in both of these data systems (Visaria: 24) 



Year 


Persons 

NSS Census 


Males 

NSS Census 


Females 
NSS Census 


1971 Census 




34 




52.7 




13.9 


1972-73 NSS 


40.7 




52.7 




27.8 




1977-78 NSS 


41.6 




53.4 




28.9 




1981 Census 




36.8 




52.6 




19.8 


1983 NSS 


41.8 




53.5 




29.3 




1987-88 NSS 


40.9 




53.0 




28.0 




1991 Census 




37.5 




51.6 




22.3 


1993-94 NSS 


42.0 




54.5 




28.6 





The chart shows less difference between the figures of 
the census and the NSS in the percentage of work of men 
than between the percentage of work of women. It has been 
argued that the 1991 census shows an increased percentage 
of women working because of the pressure of women's 
groups and concerned scholars to show more sensitivity to 
the nature of women's work in the census. While the NSS 
data shows more women in the work force, even these figures 
do not display the complete picture. 

An inquiry into the issue of women's work from a 
feminist perspective shows that the statistical invisibility of 
women is a reality, mirroring the deep-rooted social bias 
against women. Women's contribution to the economy 
remains 'hidden' because their work, especially in agriculture 
and the unorganised area, remains unenumerated. This 
happens basically because there are two types of work: work 
for which payment is made and work for which payment is 
not made. The former is regarded as 'productive', and such 
activities are usually done by men, consequently there is 
not much variation in the percentage of male workers. But 
women usually do unpaid work, engaged in activities inside 
and outside homes and in agriculture for which payment is 
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not made, consequently pushing their work outside the area 
of definition of 'work'. 

Men and women both work, the main issue is the types 
of work they do, where it is done, how it is done and what 
rewards/remuneration are obtained. When work is defined 
in terms of activities performed for pay or profit, there are 
many activities that remain outside the domain of "work." 
Consequently, to a great extent women's work remains 
uncounted and unreflected in the census. This lacuna has 
an adverse effect on government policies, status of women, 
and the perspective of people. There are in fact seven 
categories of work performed by women in rural and urban 
India. These are: (i) wage and salaried employment; (ii) self- 
employment outside the household for profit; (iii) self- 
employment in cultivation and household industry for profit; 

(iv) self-employment in cultivation for own consumption; 

(v) other subsistence activities in allied sectors such as 
dairying, livestock rearing and fishing, hunting and 
cultivation of fruit and vegetable gardens; (vi) activities 
related to domestic work, such as fetching fuel, fodder, water, 
forest produce, repair of dwellings, making cowdung cakes, 
food preservation etc. and (vii) domestic work such as 
cooking, cleaning, care of children, the aged and the sick. 
The present definition of work as 'for pay or profit' covers 
only (i) to (iii). Though cultivation of crops for own con- 
sumption is included, it excludes pre and post-harvest 
operations carried out by women within the domestic 
premises (Krishna Raj: 1990). 

The main reasons for the invisibility of women's work 
from statistical data are: (i) cultural constructions of women's 
work; (ii) insensitivity of the society towards women's work; 
(iii) difficulties in measuring women's work in the family, 
agriculture and unorganised sector (as the line between 
economic and non-economic activities here is very thin); (iv) 
women's socialisation in counting their work as insignificant; 
(v) the dominant social bias to regard men as heads of family 
and to push home-related, home-based activities to 



secondary category; (vi) inadequate format of questions, and 
(vii) insensitivity of the investigators (especially if they are 
men) and data- collecting agencies . 

Women's Work in Unorganised Sector 

Women workers' experience is that the line between the 
organised and unorganised sectors is very thin. They are 
often pushed from the organised to the unorganised sector 
and oscillate between skilled and unskilled work according 
to the demand of the work situation . A peep in history shows 
that the advent of British rule and its various economic 
policies affected handicrafts and artisan industries adversely. 
Both men and women lost out in employment, due to 
mechanisation. For instance, in Pethapur, a place in North 
Gujarat, in the beginning of 19th century, there were 50 
houses weaving cloth for a particular type of sari. In 1877 
there were only seven houses doing that work. In those seven 
families also, only women were pursuing the craft while the 
men had switched to some other work (Quoted in Desai: 
193). The introduction of rice mills had a devastating impact 
on women, as rice husking was a major source of their 
livelihood. 

During the first half of the 20th century, compared with 
male industrial employment, female employment was much 
less. In the service sector also, the female work force de- 
creased. In trade and commerce, the disappearance of village 
weekly fairs, the growth of towns, transport and large 
scale commercialised operations eliminated women. In con- 
struction, too, males displaced women (Desai and Krishna 
Raj: 64). 

A significant number of women work in the informal 
sector for long hours, at low wages and without any legal 
protection against exploitation, 96 per cent of economically 
active women work in this sector (Human Development in 
South Asia: 57). 

In rural areas, women work in the sectors of agriculture, 
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plantetions, fisheries, poultry and dahy, in urban areas they 
ma "“facturmg units of garments and food- 
processing and.household-related activities. The next chart 
shows percentage distribution of female main workersbv 

RepOTt21) CaleSOry m ‘ ndia *" 1981 and 1991 (Countr£ 

Agriculture continues to be a major field for women's 
emplojnnent. Nearly 63 per cent of all economically active 
gaged in agriculture, compared with 78 per cent 
of women. Almost 50 per cent of rural female worked ai 
classified as agricultural labourers, and 37 per cent as 
cultivators. The corresponding figures for men are- 55 per 

d “° rS and 24 Pe J C6nt 35 a S ricu]hire kbour. Statistics 
do not, however, provide a complete picture of the work 

done by women, the hours of seasonal, part-time unpaid 
labour, apart from household work. Interestingly,' there is 
no word m Hmdi, and perhaps other Indian languages for 
women farmers, though feminine counterparts fxisf for all 
other traditional occupations (ibid: 60). 

Land is of crucial importance in rural areas as it is a 

See Bulfo 1 ™"' f SOcial status and political power in the 
S for m ° st w ° mm ' elective rights in land remain 
elusive. Divorce, desertion and widowhood, in the absence 
o economic secunty, can push women even from prosperous 
amdies to work as maids or agricultural labourers .ta the 
pre-Bntish period, even up to the mid-19th century a 

nS! 'T °* land (includin « fores ‘s. wood lots 
pastures and other multiple use land) was available fm 

common use. The usufruct rights to village common tads 

and forests provided women, especially from poor 

households, with a source of economic support, as they had 

S avS^ °f 8ra2ing ^ S at hering on suchlands^ 
buch availab lity of communal land has been declining- 

^tecn ° °T “ WeU 3S durin S post-colonial period' 

r^n.H °T er 116515 vUla S e commons has expanded 

T aCC6SS being granted to a floured few. 
This has had an adverse effect on rural women. Erosion of 
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environment and misuse of natural resources add to the 

as result in acute crises of water, fuel 

and fodder. Women walk many miles to collect a pitcher of 
water or find grazmg land for cattle (Agarwal). Even when 
there is a possibility of getting some land in their names 
women are deprived of such rights under the pretext of 
preventing fragmentation of agricultural holdings of the joint 
famdy Powerfui lobbies in North India (Haryana and 
Punjab) have sought to deprive women of even nominal 
proper y rights (Kishwar and Vanita). Even the right to 
plough is denied to women. ° 

As the land available for subsistence crops gets pushed 
o growing cash crops due to commercialisation and indus- 
tnalisation, the economic vulnerability of women deepens. 

is phenomenon has been noticed in the past as well as in 
the present times. Whenever compensation is given, it is 
usually m cash and not in land, and it is men who take control 
o cash Women do not get the cash, yet they are not free 
from the responsibility of feeding their families. Male 
migration from rural areas to places of employment affects 
women m particular ways. Sometimes this phenomenon 
does not bring autonomy to the women who are left behind- 
at other times it provides more space for decision making to 

The process of development has not brought about a 
positive change m women's working patterns. The greatest 
effect of technology in the work process has been the 
displacement of self-employed workers from their traditional 
occupatmns. This displacement occurs in a variety of ways: 

( 1 ) Direct displacement: It occurs when new machines or new 
processes are brought in to do work mechanically that the 
workers were doing manually. For example, the introduc- 
tion of loading-unloading machines in coal mines has 
directly displaced labourers doing the work of loading and 
unloadmg; ( 11 ) Displacement by takeover of market has 
affected mainly small producers and artisans whose 
traditional markets have been taken over by machine 
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produced goods. Some examples are: Traditional cobblers 
have been displaced by shoe companies, and products of 
potters replaced by plastic goods; (iii) Displacement by 
takeover of raw materials: Here again small producers are 
displaced because their raw material sources are taken over 
by mechanised sectors. Handloom weavers, for example, 
find it more difficult to get yam because the mill sector gets 
first priority. Bamboo workers have to pay exorbitant prices 
for bamboo because the paper mills buy bamboo forests in 
huge amounts; (iv) Displacement by destruction of 
environment: Lakhs of self-employed people have lost their 
livelihood through large scale change of the environment. 
The most obvious example is the destruction of forests by 
the timber industry whereby minor forest produce gatherers, 
small and marginal farmers, livestock keepers etc. who lived 
off the forest have completely lost their livelihood and had 
to migrate in search of new employment. Although self- 
employed men and women are both affected by 
displacement, it is generally found that the effect on women 
is much more pronounced. The reasons for this are: one, 
women are usually involved in the most unskilled manual 
work which are the first to be mechanised; two, women are 
not given training in skills so when their unskilled operations 
are mechanised they are not reabsorbed in the workforce; 
three, women's employment is rarely defended by the trade 
unions (Shramshakti: 124-125). 

Women work harder and for longer hours, and 
contribute to the economy. To give examples, women in the 
three main rice growing states of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal make crucial contributions to the process of 
cultivation. Again, in the tribal economy of Orissa, women 
spend 105.4 days per year on shifting cultivation, whereas 
men spend only 50.11 days in the same activity (Country 
Report: 60). Women walk miles to get a pitcher of water, 
climb tough hills to collect firewood and work with muddy 
feet and dirty hands. Such hard work, however, does not 
yield much returns, and unfortunately women get lower 
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wages than men. In rural areas, agricultural activities 
traditionally performed by men— ploughing, irrigation, 
sowing and levelling — are paid more than normally female 
activities such as weeding, transplanting and winnowing. 
However, wage differentials in agriculture are not nearly as 
marked as in other sectors in rural areas such as 
manufacturing, in which women can be paid as little as half 
what men are paid. Overall, in rural areas the differentials 
are much higher: women in rural areas are paid about 60 
per cent of what men are paid, compared with women in 
urban areas who make almost 80 per cent of what men make 
(Human Development in South Asia: 64). Continuous 
gender-related inequities in terms of unequal access to land, 
productive resources, information, skills and education, in 
addition to the recurrent inequity in the labour market and 
harassment at work, have put millions of women in a 
disadvantaged position and made them vulnerable to 
changes in the economy (Country Report: 44). 

Faced with deprivation, women from rural and tribal 
areas migrate to urban areas, and end up working in the 
insecure unorganised sector, in activities related to construc- 
tion, stone-cutting, food processing, selling vegetables/fruits, 
and domestic labour. They find it difficult to enter the for- 
mal sector as they do not have the required skills or the 
resources to acquire them. They tend to take up whatever 
work is available, and which they can handle with the run- 
ning of their poor homes. Consequently, women are seen 
increasingly in house-based work, related to production of 
food or items for household use and even industrial use 
They roll bidis, rotis and papads; grind masalas; prepare 
pickles and food packets; make bindis and small items used 
by women. They also are engaged in the garment industry, 
their nimble fingers busy with cutting, stitching, lace-mak- 
mg and embroidery work. Producers, retailers and exporters 
find it convenient to give women "jobs to be done" in a speci- 
fied time-limit. They do not have to give regular wages or 
any other benefit to women workers, and they know that 



they will get the finished products from women since they 
have no other option. The women are thus employed not 
only by small producers and exporters but also by big busi- 
ness houses and multinational companies. Though branded 
as unskilled, women pick up the skills of the required work 
very fast. Women produce/assemble small items and 
switches required for the electronic industry, in the slums of 
the metropolitan cities. The manufacturing companies and 
industries find it easy and more economical to give the con- 
tract to some units/ individuals to produce the required 
items. These units and individuals harness women on a sub- 
contract basis. The process of exploitation of women's labour 
seems to be finding new avenues. Shramshakti and some 
case studies of women's work show clearly that women are 
concentrated mainly in occupations with low and insecure 
earnings. 

It is sad that even five decades after Independence the 
system of child-labour is not extinct. The conditions in which 
girls work are pathetic. Little hands and bodies are forced 
into activities like carpet-making, weaving, cracker 
manufacturing, and unpaid /low paid work on farms, in 
factories and homes, and at times even forced into 
prostitution. 

The conditions under which women work are often 
harmful to their health. Women making chikan embroidery/ 
lace, doing work of zari/zardosi, stitching, weaving cloth, 
making carpets, garments, rolling bidis, papads and chapatis 
or cutting vegetables and cooking are constantly sitting 
awkwardly, bending forward or backward, suffering from 
pain, stiffness in the joints, spondylitis, eye strain and other 
chronic illnesses. The most accepted and important activity 
in a woman's life, cooking is also not free from health haz- 
ards. Smoke from the traditional chullah is as damaging as 
smoking. Women working with dyes, chemicals, agarbattis, 
tobacco, bidis, fertilisers, drugs, glass and plastics, and ac- 
tivities related to mining, construction-work and electronics 
fall prey to many disabilities and health hazards (including 
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disturbance of menstrual cycles and miscarriages). Women 
work at home or in factories constantly with inadequate fa- 
cilities for light, ventilation, water, space and toilets. Women 
working in the open, for instance in agricultural activities, 
women vendors and rag-pickers have no protection from 
the hot sun, the cold and the rains. Women who do con- 
struction work on roads and buildings often carry heavier 
weight than their bodies can take, and keep on carrying 
heavy loads during pregnancy and immediately after child- 
birth, exposing themselves to spinal and menstrual 
disorders, miscarriages and back problems. Long hours of 
repetitive work, coupled with the absence of security, rest, 
recreation and care, and above all the pervading despair' 
makes a woman's life a burden (Shramshakti: 138-157). 

It is heartening to note that women in the unorganised 
sector made determined efforts to organise themselves and 
improve their conditions of work. Some women's 
cooperatives have performed very well. Two success stories 
of women's co-operatives may be mentioned here. 

The Self-Employed Women's Association (SEWA)'s first 
cooperative, a credit society formed through the collective 
effort of 4,000 women who contributed Rs. 10 per share in 
1974, bloomed into a Cooperative Bank with 43,000 mem- 
bers, share capital of Rs. 28.12 lakh and working capital of 
Rs. 8.47 crore in 1994. SEWA's cooperatives cover the coop- 
eratives of craft and artisans, livestock keepers, small traders 
and vendors, service renders and land-based persons /work- 
ers. SEWA works for the self-reliance of women, training 
them in skills, organising production units to earn income 
from the skills, forming and running such production units, 
and marketing their products. 

A series of women's cooperatives has been promoted 
by the Women's Working Forum as a separate legal identity 
from 1981 in Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 
Since its modest inception in Chennai city in 1978 with nearly 
800 members, the Forum's credit activities have grown to a 
membership of impressive number of women by 1995. 



Nearly Rs 14 crore have been loaned to members, 85 per 
cent of whom belong to indigenous communities involved 
in 167 different enterprises. The women workers come from 
different occupations, such as hawkers, vendors, agricultural 
labourers, fisherwomen, bidi workers, silk and handloom 
weavers, agarbatti rollers, lace artisans, coir-makers and 
agricultural labourers. 

Women's Work in Organised Sector 

The organised sector, as defined by the Directorate General 
of Employment and Training, includes public sector 
establishments encompassing government services at the 
Central, State and local levels; public sector undertakings 
in areas such as agriculture, industry, credit financing, 
public utilities /services; and all non-agricultural private 
establishments which employ 10 or more persons. The 
next chart shows women in the organised sector (Country 
Report: 21). 

Women's employment in the organised sector has 
increased from 1.9 million in 1971 to 4 million in 1993, 
constituting 14.6 per cent of the total employment of 27.18 
million. Of those 4 million women, 2.47 million women, or 
62 per cent, were employed in the public sector and 1.6 
million, or 38 per cent, in the private sector. Nearly 56 per 
cent of the women in the organised sector are employed in 
community, social and personal sendees, while other women 
are also in transport, storage, communication, financing, 
insurance, real estate and banking services. Of all the women 
in employment, the organised sector accounts for only 4 per 
cent, compared with 10 per cent of all the men with organised 
sector employment (ibid). Regional variations in women's 
employment are noteworthy. Women's employment is 
highest in the Southern Zone and lowest in the North-Eastern 
Zone. Within the organised sector, public sector accounts 
for more employment of women than the private sector. 
Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Kerala, Assam, Karnataka, 
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Women in the Organised Sector 

(in lakhs) 

Public Sector Private Sector Total 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Womm 


Men 


Women 


1971 


98.7 


8.6 


56.8 


10.8 


155.6 


19.3 




(92.0) 


(8.0) 


(84.0) 


(16.0) 


(89.0) 


(11.0) 


1981 


139.8 


14.9 


61.0 


12.9 


200.5 


27.93 




(90.3) 


(9.7) 


(82.5) 


(17.5) 


(87.8) 


(12.2) 


1991 


167.1 


23.4 


62.4 


14.3 


229.5 


37.81 




(87.7) 


(12.3) 


(81.3) 


(18.7) 


'(85.9) 


(14.1) 


1993 


168.4 


24.7 


63.0 


15.5 


231.4 


40.27 


Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh 



lead in women's employment in the organised sector (A.P. 
Varma et al.,: 34). 

Only a negligible number of women is employed in 
the organised sector And it is this small percentage of women 
who are protected under laws, regulating their hours of work, 
restricting night-shifts in Some employment, getting equal 
pay with men and special facilities such as maternity leave. 
They are protected under laws such as the Factories Act 1948, 
the Plantation Labour Act 1951, the Mines Act 1952, the 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1961, the Bidi and Cigar Workers 
(Conditions of Employment) Act 1966; and the Equal 
Remuneration Act, 1976. However, the experience has been 
that the labour laws are not effectively implemented . 

Women have had factory jobs since the beginning of 
industrialisation, but their numbers have declined since the 
Twenties/ when industry was beginning to stabilise. The 
proportion of women workers in industries such as textiles, 
jute and mining has reduced. This decline is visible in modem 
industries also such as electronics, food, textiles and 
pharmaceuticals which until two or three decades ago 
employed a substantial number of women (Ghotaskar, 1992). 

There are many reasons for this trend. Important among 
them is the established notion that the man's income is the 



principal income for the sustenance of the family, while the 
woman's primary sphere of work is related to housework 
and childcare. It is a paradox that the protective legislation 
aimed at providing good working conditions for women 
workers deters employers from employing women. The 
doors of the organised sector do not open easily to women, 
who are then forced to take up hard and insecure work 
outside. Employers in the organised sector find women are 
an expensive and not flexible labour force, while women in 
the unorganised sector are not expensive and quite flexible. 
Women are always the last to be hired, and the first to be 
fired, and they usually get ill-paid jobs because they do not 
have access to opportunities, education and training. 
Automation of industries has also reduced the number of 
jobs available for women. Jobs which were traditionally 
women's, like cotton cleaning, reeling, and winding in the 
cotton textiles industry, and packing and assembling in the 
pharmaceuticals and electronics industry, were cut down 
following automation of such stages in production. Though 
there has been a marginal increase in the number of women 
employed in sectors like electronics, a far greater number of 
women have been thrown out of employment. The 
introduction of new technology in the long run requires new 
skills, and women do not have access to these skills and 
training; in many cases, they have been forced to move from 
skilled to unskilled areas. 

Though women's employment in teaching, finance and 
other areas of the service sector (what is called white-collar 
employment) is on the increase, access to this field is limited 
to educated women usually from the urban middle class. A 
study reveals that women are under-represented in 
professional and technical education — and thus in emerging 
labour market — in India. Women face more unemployment 
than men and more so in scientific and technical fields than 
in other fields. Even when they are employed, they tend to 
be concentrated in low paying jobs and are discriminated 
against in wages also (Duraisamy and Duraisamy). Women 
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have to work twice as much as men to get recognised. High 
qualifications alone do not guarantee satisfying careers. As 
working women carry a double burden of work, at home 
and work outside, they often face role conflict and stressful 
situations. In addition, they may face sexual harassment and 
the hostility of male colleagues (juniors/seniors) at work. 
When women overcome these obstacles, break the glass 
ceiling and reach top positions, they are branded as 
aggressive, masculine and neglectful of their families. 
Consequently many women in white-collar jobs do not like 
to disturb the still waters of family life. They are often heard 
saying "My husband allows me to work" or "My in-laws do 
not mind my working." When women take up white-collar 
jobs, some considerations seem to guide them, especially 
whether the job involves travelling, or meeting men, or 
brings social prestige and extra money for the family, or, 
most important, whether it can be taken up with family 
responsibilities. It is no surprise that women tend to con- 
centrate in jobs of clerks, typists, stenos, and telephone or 
electronics operators, in fact, nursing and teaching are 
considered "female jobs". 

Such a situation, however, does not mean a gloomy 
forecast. The rising cost of living, new avenues of employ- 
ment, career aspirations and women's rising awareness are 
important forces urging women to climb ladders of success 
and overcome obstacles. Women are making their presence 
felt in professions, the corporate sector and other male- 
dominated areas. They are willing to take up new challenges 
and are becoming visible as successful entrepreneurs. A case 
study of the impact of computerisation on women employees 
of banks reveals some constraints and dilemmas faced by 
women, and shows that women employees are increasingly 
looking at their work in terms of career prospects and are 
keen to learn new skills, advance their careers, and organise 
themselves despite severe limitations (Ghotaskar, 1995). 

Women have raised their voices against injustice. They 
have asked for security of employment, proper wages. 
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regular hours of work and humane treatment. Such struggles 
for justice and equality are found in industries like bidi and 
mining (Sen). Women have fought at sites and in courts. 
Some gain is obtained (Some cases are mentioned in the 
chapter on woman and law), though such battles are long, 
tiring and take a heavy toll on women. 

It is important to note here that women of the younger 
generations have many options and avenues. Traditional 
areas like education and medical services continue to attract 
women; in addition women are now entering the male- 
dominated areas such as engineering, architecture, computer 
science, the defence and airline services, and investigative 
journalism in a determined way. They make a conscious 
choice of career. At the same time, many of them choose to 
balance career with family, so they opt for specialised work 
which grants them flexibility in their professions/occupa- 
tions. They prefer flexible schedules and job assignments. 
Such dimensions of work cause new patterns of women's 
work in the organised sector. 

Impact of Recent Economic Policies 

India has made an important change in economic policies 
from the early Nineties, in tune with the trends of globali- 
sation and liberalisation. It is not possible to draw a coherent 
picture of its impact on the lives of people in general and 
women in particular, because of the complex interface of 
economic factors with class, caste, gender and religion. The 
programme of structural adjustment, collaborations with 
partners from different countries and heavy reliance on 
technology have unleashed the forces of competition and 
profit. With markets as the main player, the reduction in 
cost of production becomes important, and this often results 
in a large number of retrenchments or voluntary retirements. 
Workers are then forced to turn to contract /casual/home- 
based work for survival. Foreign investments with profitable 
markets do not help the situation. 
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However, the emerging picture does show that there 
are more opportunities for urban educated women with 
technological and need based qualifications and skills, 
though not for poor, uneducated and less educated 
women with inadequate skills. There is apprehension that 
such poor women will be further marginalised, if steps 
are not taken to protect vulnerable sections of society. In 
trying to fit the Indian case into a global model, the very 
serious, long-standing and growing problems of the 
majority of women workers tend to get ignored. The 
emerging labour market is likely to prove even more of a 
problem for Indian women than male workers. The trends 
so far indicate that: (a) Women , s own incomes have 
remained low because they continue to be concentrated 
in agriculture where labour productivity has grown little, 
(b) As unpaid family labour, work is not empowering for 
nearly half the women engaged in traditional, family- 
based occupations, (c) The decline of many such 
household occupations has meant that women's roles in 
those work areas have become further devalued, (d) In 
their search for additional work, men often take over 
women's occupations, (e) So far, there are few indications 
that women have managed to break the set pattern of 
sexual division of labour, they are still barred from many 
occupations that may currently be expanding (this is the 
main reason why they have not got entry in the few new 
avenues that have come up in the tertiary sector in rural 
areas - Banerjee). 

It is argued that feminisation through flexible labour 
practices in urban labour markets over the Eighties has 
resulted in increased opportunities for employment of 
women (Deshpande and Deshpande). This has, however, 
been questioned (Shah et al.). Whenever there is an opening 
for new opportunities, women have no choice but to depend 
on employers who will decide whether the new jobs are 
suitable for men or for women. Pushed out from the 
organised sector, a large number of women accept whatever 
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work, insecure and oppressive, they find in the informal 
sector. 

In urban areas, women's employment in modem white- 
collar jobs has been growing. The growth of financial and 
entertainment services in the private sector also brings more 
educated women into the arena of employment. Areas such 
as fashion-designing and beauty care have started to attract 
creative women and entrepreneurs. But the decline of 
expenditure in public sector and the tendency of the private 
sector to reduce costs have hit women's regular jobs 
adversely, especially those in unskilled or semi-skilled 

categories. v 

The introduction of modem technology in agriculture 
has not significantly helped women. Men have taken over 
from women those activities in which technology has 
substituted machinery for manual labour. All other labour- 
intensive tasks are left to women. The introduction of tractors, 
combine harvesters and mechanical cotton pickers has meant 
that tasks traditionally performed by women, and on which 
many women depended for their livelihood, have been 
appropriated. Large farms have benefited from the 
mechanisation of the rural economy, but small farmers, 
tenants and women workers are being displaced. An 
illustration is found in Punjab, where female labour declined 
after the Green Revolution (Human Development in South 
Asia: 59). 

Commercialisation of agriculture has proceeded apace, 
and land once used for food crops are now given over to 
cash crops; in some cases, this has led to loss of fertility of 
land, as in aqua culture. Women in agriculture are adversely 
affected. Foreign investment in food processing is about Rs. 
9,000 crore, displacing a ubiquitous female enterprise. In 
Kerala, screw pine mat weaving has declined due to loss 
of raw material. Labour-intensive export industries are 
'labour unfriendly', and though they provide income and 
opportunities otherwise unavailable to women workers, they 
account for only a small proportion of total female labour. 
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State support for agro processing for industrial uses and 
changes in land ownership have reduced the supply of 
agricultural goods to the poor. More children are dropping 
out of school, especially girls who are needed to financially 
support their families either by working, or taking up 
domestic responsibilities while their mothers work. Other 
issues of concern are: discouraging allocations on education, 
health and housing; no investment for availability of water, 
sanitation and roads in rural areas; environmental 
deterioration, and rising consumerism (Krishna Raj: 11). 

Changes in the economy accelerates the process of 
displacement and migration, which affects women more 
adversely than men. People get displaced because of the 
changing nature of work. New work does not absorb many 
of them not only because they do not possess the required 
skills and cannot possibly acquire these, but also because 
limited work is available to a few r . Unemployment grows 
despite the growth of employment; worse, secure employ- 
ment is becoming rare. In fact, many of the gains made 
available through a century of struggle, as in the form of 
social and labour legislation, have been wiped out with the 
relaxations introduced in the name of flexibilisation. And 
this has worked against women, for their vulnerability to 
exploitation has only worsened (Arora: 336). 

Trends of globalisation and liberalisation are still 
altering the pattern of work, so it is not possible as yet to 
measure their full impact on women's work. But the 
trends have created a strange situation: on the one hand 
there is fear that small, casual and non mechanised jobs 
will be wiped out (women form a sizeable portion here), 
and on the other hand there will always be a need to do 
hard, meticulous and hand picked jobs for which women 
are available. In addition, there is also need for qualified 
and skilled workers for new areas of technology and 
computers, offering well-paid new opportunities to urban 
and educated women. 



Importance of Women's Work 

As the economic scenario is changing, women's lives are 
changing. In spite of the adverse circumstances, women work 
hard for survival. They organise themselves against injustice, 
they work to preserve the environment and to create new 
avenues of income. Thrown out into the competitive world, 
they discover their potential to earn, to survive and to 
develop self-esteem. 

The scenario in women's employment has thrown up 
new challenges at the beginning of the 21st century. On the 
one hand working women in the urban area are visible and 
vocal, and on the other hand there are women especially in 
the unorganised sector who are constantly engaged in the 
battle of daily survival. It is not possible to present a cohesive 
picture of women and work, as different policies and 
situations affect different groups/layers of women 
differently. But one thing is certain, that women work, and 
their work is very important to family, society and nation. 

Though men are supposed to be the bread earners, 
women bear that major burden, especially in poor 
households, and their income is certainly not supplementary. 
The poorest families are the most dependent on women's 
economic productivity. Nearly 30 to 35 per cent of rural 
households are estimated to be headed by women and thus 
almost exclusively depend on their income. Even where there 
is a male earner, women's earnings form a major part of the 
income of poor households (Country Report: 44). Women, 
especially from poor house-holds, spend the major part of 
their incomes on the needs of their children and family, while 
men do not hesitate to spend on their personal needs such 
as on tobacco and liquor. 

Women's work is of vital importance both to the family 
and nation. This has been brought out sharply in the report 
on the State of the World's Women (1985) at the end of the 
U.N. Decade for Women. It was observed that women 
perform two-thirds of the world's work, receive one-tenth 
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properly 00 " 16 a " d ° Wn * eSS ' ha " one - h ™dredth of its 

One of the baffling realities, however, is non-recognition 
of women's work in the system.of national accouT h " 

° f aSy t0 Ca ^ ulate the remunerative aspect of women's 
work, mainly because the line between household work 
services and market-related activities remains blurred. It has' 
een pointed out by a global survey that the household as 
^ economic un it of production remains one of the barriers 

** * * anal y sis - Apart from the definition of household 
in existing surveys, there are a series of complex social and 
economic difficulties in considering the household as an 
economic unit and quantifying its pfoduction and erv C e S 

Mo^ V er,* ere are problems °f definition of unpaid 

J "m, Sen ° US difficulties i 11 quantifying var”us 

Survey TlMMS) m it 0nOmiC ACtiVi,y: AG '° bal Statis,kal 

valiipnf context market determining the 

value of both the commodity and the person, women lose 

cannot the - > ' a ' e not working, but because their work 

. numerated and counted in monetary terms As 

pointed out by the Shramshakti report, there are aTost of 

conceptual and methodological problems involved in 
asunng the economic contribution of women The data 

contrtb ^f 616 t S i,aade ^ uate 31,11 grossly underestimates their 
contribution to family income. Poor women are mainlv 

engaged as self-employed workers largely in home based 

thek W ° lk at home WoLres ™h fteh 
ousehold duties and the productivity of their work as well 

^ga?ed a to ^ "’“I®' “ hViSible ' Women are “odoubtedly 
engaged in several activities which add to household 

economy Ther 6 ° UtSide ^ Sphere ° f ** market 
my. There are numerous activities such as hw 

collection of fodder and fuel, maintaining dairy poultry and 

animals, vegetable growing, food processing sewing 

ZTeK J “ W r en ^ en ^ ed *» tacmaseZ 

hold s command over the necessities". The household 
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would have to spend a lot of money in procuring these 
services if they were not rendered by women (Shramashakti: 
28). 

Efforts are being made by scholars to devise ways of 
enumerating and measuring women's work (Krishna Raj, 
1990 (a); Economic and Political Weekly, Review of Women's 
Studies, Vol. XXXI No. 43, October 26, 1996). In the search 
for an appropriate measure for evaluating work, a study on 
the time use of individuals in rural households presents the 
possibility of using time itself as a unit for measuring work. 
Here women reported as non-workers in the Census were 
found to be spending up to four hours a day in activities 
such as groundnut picking and sowing the fields or spending 
time grazing cattle and cutting grass, threshing and 
parboiling or working as domestic servants for 8-10 hours a 
day (Jain and Chand: Jain). The Shramashakti Report refers 
to several studies that show women work for longer hours 
and contribute more than men in terms of total labour energy 
spent by household members. It is observed that the average 
number of hours of unpaid work done by married women 
outside the home varied from 6.13 to 7.53 hours per day, 
some of them working more than 10 hours each day. Apart 
from domestic duties, women engaged in agricultural 
operations work about 12 hours a day on the farm and in 
taking care of cattle at home (An Analysis of the Situation of 
Children in India, UNICEF, 1984:78 quoted in Shramashakti: 
28). 

Two more micro studies are mentioned here to give an 
idea of women's contribution to national economy. A study 
shows women's contribution in 1990-91 to net domestic 
product to be 17 per cent, 33 per cent when agricultural 
earnings rate are used to evaluate the unpaid household 
work, and up to 44 per cent when national average earnings 
per worker are used for evaluation of unpaid household 
work (Kulshreshtha and Singh). 

Another study on women's contribution to the 
agricultural economy in villages in the hill regions of north- 
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^nfnfl d i a i P f 0intS ° Ut , thatwomen ' s Ia bour counts for 61 per 

husband 1 r WOrk ' Wltha g reater participation in animal 
husbandry than in crop production (Bhati and Singh). A 

l"t Y ° n 7 omen ' s work and domestic duties mention that 
both rural and urban women engaged predominantly in 
domestic duties also engage in other work, some of it clearly 
economic and some beneficial to the household. It further 
o seiyes that patriarchal dominance in household can be 

dos> 7 by stren S the ™S women's bargaining 

positions (Kalpagam:578). 6 5 

, peanut activities carried out by women in the 
household are at the cote of all human a’cdvities. Hot^ 
hold maintenance and care of the sick, the old and 
children contribute substantially to human well being 
Women are producers and nourishes. While thfs 
repmdoctive' role is perhaps one of the most valuable 
contributions that women make to their households 
communities and the world, it is seriously under- 

f P P"j Cia ^ ed - The care economy is impossible to quantify 
largely because it is difficult to put a figure on whit 
exactly the care economy is. There is no way S of adequately 
describing the value of care and no way of ascribing 
econonuc value to it (Human Development in South As^ 

wHpW Ca n ng aCtlVlti6S ° f WOmen in India are over- 
helming, often praised and yet taken for granted. 

and th* t0 the Cred ^ ° f Indian women ' both ^ the organised 
and the unorganised sectors, that they face difficulties with 

g it and determination, radiate with positive self-image and 
seek empowerment through their work. S 
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EMPOWERING WOMEN THROUGH EDUCATION 



I was so immersed in the sea of housework that I was not 
conscious of what I was going through day and night. After 
some time the desire to learn how to read property grew 
very strong m me. I was angry with myself for wanting to 

read books. Grek did not read" (Rashsundari Debi, bom in 
1809, quoted in Sarkar ). 

'Tn a reformer's family, higher education for a girl was 
tolerated But m a middle class family, an unmarried girl 
mg education in a college in a class with boys around 

be read A P ers ° n & oin S a S a i nst the norm has to 

be ready for all kinds of ridicule, comments and hurdles In 

mJselT Th 1 l 9 l We were on] y two girls, one Parsi girl and 
myself. Though it was a completely new experience, I was 

nt : But 1 had tremen dous desire to learn" 
(Sharda Mehta, bom in 1882). 

"All of us had vivid memories of colonial rule and the 
freedom movement. Some had been fully active in the 
s ruggle. Those of us who were younger had only partial 
experience as students, durmg the last phase. We were the 
daughters of Independence" (Vina Mazumdat, renST 
about the early years of independence). 8 

nft ^ ™° dem Seated Indian woman is neither happy 

nor contented nor socially useful. She is a misfit in life She 
is highly suppressed and needs opportunities for self- 
expression. The new education must provide this 



opportunity" (remarks of a woman who gave evidence 
before the Radhakrishanan Commission on education, 1949). 

These perceptions, articulated by sensitive, educated 
women at different periods of time, encompassing about 150 
years, are pointers to women's desire, expectations and 
imprints of education. Society has always looked upon 
education as a gateway enabling individuals to be equipped 
for the world of work, to become useful citizens and for 
personal enhancement. The passage from acceptance of the 
legitimacy of education for women to recognising education 
as empowering women has been long and protracted, 
marked by the recurrence of ever widening, questioning and 
struggle leading to reluctant concessions of legitimacy. 

Milestones in Education Policy 

The entry of women into the formal education system began 
in the mid-19th century, but it got wider acceptance only in 
the mid-20th century. The government was slow to push 
policies promoting education, but social reformers and 
women's organisations realised the significance of women's 
education at all levels. The efforts of Maharshi Karve, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Maharshi Tagore, as well as organisations 
such as the All India Women's Conference not only pleaded 
for giving women access to education, but declared that 
education helped women perform their roles and become 
useful citizens. 

Still unresolved, even after Independence, is the 
dilemma of the proper role for Indian women. All are agreed 
that women are entitled to education, but ambivalent about 
the kind of education appropriate for women. 

The Constitution of the Indian Republic introduced in 
1950 included a number of important provisions which had 
a direct or indirect bearing on education. Article 45 imposed 
direct responsibility for education on the states. The state 
shall endeavour to provide, within a period of 10 years from 
the commencement of this Constitution, for free and 
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compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years (that this has still not been achieved 
after five decades is a different story). Article 16 imposed 
non-discrimination on grounds of sex in public employment, 
and Article 15(3) empowered the State to make special 
provisions for the welfare and development of women and 
children, the provision which was invoked to justify special 
allocations and relaxation of procedures/conditions to 
expand a girl's access to education at different levels. 

Considering the importance given to education as an 
essential instrument of the nation-building process by leaders 
of the national movement from the 19th century onwards, it 
is surprising that a comprehensive review of the entire 
education system was undertaken only two decades after 
Independence. Previous reviews had been sectoral. The 
University Education Commission or the Radhakrishnan 
Commission was the first review body, which submitted its 
report in 1949. The Secondary Education (Mudaliar) 
Commission was in 1952-53, and the National Committee 
(Durgabai Deshmukh) on Women's Education in 1958-59. 
The recommendations of the Hansa Mehta Committee on 
Differentiation in Curricula for Boys and Girls in 1964 were 
endorsed by the Indian Education Commission (1966), well 
known as the Kothari Commission, which was followed by 
the National Policy on Education in 1968. The next National 
Policy on Education came only in 1986, with apian of action. 
Both documents were revised further in 1992. 

After Independence, the first major step taken by 
leaders in the Nehruvian era was establishing a University 
Education Commission headed by Dr. Radhakrishnan. It is 
very significant that the Commission devoted a full chapter 
to women's education, discussing various dimensions. 
However, the views of the all male commission on women's 
roles appeared to have advanced little beyond the views held 
a few decades ago. The following statement is quite revealing: 
The Commission believes that a well-ordered home helps 
to make well-ordered men. The mother who is inquiring and 
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alert, well informed and familiar with subjects such as history 
and literature, and who lives and works with her children in 
the home, will be the best teacher in the world of both 
character and intelligence." 

This kind of observation in 1949 indicates the 
persistence of the perception of the wife-mother role of a 
woman, though reality was changing fast, and that the 
Commission did not take note of the prevalence of unequal 
gender relations in the household. The Commission seems 
to waver between accepting that education for both men and 
women with the same curriculum had the same aim, and 
that home-making was the primary role for women who 
therefore needed to be taught special skills. This ambivalence 
oozes through the entire chapter. 

The Commission mentions that there cannot be 
educated people without educated women, and therefore 
opportunities should be given to women to get an education, 
but the commission states that the basic objective of educa- 
tion is to pass tradition on to the next generation. While 
elaborating on the education of women as women, it avers 
that women are as able as men to do the same academic 
work, with no less thoroughness and quality, but adds that 
it does not follow that men's and women's education should 
be identical in all things. The Commission felt that giving a 
woman a higher education would be an obstacle in her 
preparation to be a home-maker, and that the skills she 
needed would have to be learned then in the wasteful school 
of experience. 

In spite of the conviction that the greatest profession of 
woman is that of a proficient homemaker, the Commission 
had to mention that a woman's world should not be limited 
to only one relationship. It was forced to take note that 
women were entering the world of work. Therefore, it ended 
the section on women's education by remarking, "The 
educational system at all levels should prepare men and 
women for such varied callings." 

As the first document on education to come out after 
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Independence, this report persistently swings between the 
specific wife-mother role of a woman and the need to equip 
her for wider participation. 

The First Five Year Plan realised the significance of the 
problems of education for women and the need to adopt 
special measures to solve them. From this phase onwards, 
there seems to have been a toning down of ambivalence 
regarding women's education, though the underpinning of 
the domestic role persists. The First Five Year Plan mentions 
that the general purpose and objective of women's education 
cannot be different from those of men's education, but also 
stated that there are vital differences in "the way in which 
this purpose has to be realised." 

The Secondary Education Commission (Mudaliar 
Commission) of 1952-53 appears to have been less 
preoccupied with gender differences. On the issue of a girl's 
education, the Commission reiterated, "In a democratic 
society, where all citizens have to discharge their civic and 
social obligations, differences, which may lead to variations 
in the standard of intellectual development achieved by boys 
and girls, cannot be envisaged." 

The National Committee on Women's Education, 
popularly known as Durgabai Deshmukh Committee on 
Women's Education (1958-59), was one of the most significant 
committees appointed to look specifically into the question 
of women's education. Recognising the slow progress of 
women's education, the focus had shifted from higher 
education to school education. The major purpose of this 
Committee was to look into the difficulties that hindered 
the progress of girls' education and to make 
recommendations to the Government regarding the manner 
in which this could be brought on par with that of boys. 

The Committee (Hansa Mehta) on Differentiation of 
Curricula for Boys and Girls was appointed in 1962. After 
reviewing historical developments during the last 150 years 
in official policies and public attitudes regarding coeducation, 
the Committee took an unequivocal stand against 
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differentiation. In its view, the responsibility for the existing 
gap between the education of boys and girls lay in the 
continuation of traditional attitudes and values which 
regarded girls as inferior to boys in physique, intellect and 
aptitude, and the perpetuation of such ideas through the 
existing practice of prescribing subjects for girls that 
reinforced the tradition of division of tasks and roles between 
men and women. Besides recommending co-education at 
the elementary and secondary stages and the freedom to 
opt for co-education or separate institutions, the most 
significant recommendation of this Commission was that 
home science and vocational courses should be provided 
for boys and girls. 

The Education Commission (1964-66), popularly known 
as Kothari Commission, which examined indepth the role 
and goals of education in the process of national 
development towards a secular, socialist and democratic 
society, endorsed the views of the Hansa Mehta and 
Durgabai Deshmukh Committees, and observed: "In the 
modem world, the role of women goes much beyond the 
home and the bringing up of children. She is now adopting 
a career of her own and sharing equally with men the 
responsibility for the development of society in all its aspects. 
This is the direction in which we shall have to move. In the 
struggle of freedom Indian women fought side by side with 
men. This equal partnership will have to continue in the 
fight against hunger, ignorance and ill health." 

The commission had the mandate to look into 
education at all stages and from various dimensions, but in 
spite of this scale of mandate, it is a sad story that only two 
pages have been devoted to women's education, and only a 
few paragraphs to women's higher education! The Report 
started by mentioning that special efforts are needed to 
expand higher education of women, though the general 
feeling is that women have entered the portals of University 
education and therefore one should not worry about it any 
more. With this note of optimism, the Commission made 
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only two suggestions to enhance women's higher 
education — provision of financial assistance and hostels! 

The dual stance of higher education being liberal and 
technical, the Commission mentioned that universities must 
encourage individuality, variety and dissent within a climate 
of tolerance, seek new knowledge and inculcate fearlessness 
in the pursuit of knowledge. Education should provide 
society with competent men and women. The liberal stance 
of the Report is evidenced in the following: "It would be 
wrong to restrict the (girl's) choice or to compel them to take 
particular courses. The more academic type of girls with 
ambitions of pursuing careers of research or teaching at the 
college or university level, or in professions such as medicine 
or technology should have all the opportunities and 
incentives for doing so." 

To sum up, it may be mentioned that all committees 
and commissions on education headed by a man or a woman, 
Gandhian or non-Gandhian, failed to articulate the 
relationship between women's equality, their participation 
in national development and the pattern and thrust of 
education itself. No thought was given to the possibly 
adverse aspect of the educational process on social values, 
the construction of gender, and how women's equality as a 
value could, or needed to, affect the educational process. 

A major change was, however taking place in Indian 
society with the rapid growth in the number of educated 
women, but this in a way hid a severe contradiction, for 
though the number of women in higher education was 
growing at a fast rate, the spread of literacy itself was dismal. 
Educated women represented a mixed bag of aspirations, 
governed by conflicts of identity, internalisation of a value 
set and social approval. At the same time, they also gave 
visibility to the national advance that was made in two 
decades of Independence and provided leadership in various 
segments of public life. With a woman Prime Minister a seal 
was stamped, demonstrating the achievement of Indian 
women in the public arena. 
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When the Committee on the Status of Women in India 
was constituted in 1971 by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare, the Government had not 
expected the startling and appalling Report on the condition 
of Indian women, which reopened the women's question 
for the government, academia and women's organisations. 
It is therefore imperative to refer to the emergence and impact 
of the CSWI Report on Women's Education. 

A team of academics, social workers, non-governmental 
personnel and members of Parliament prepared the report, 
entitled Towards Equality The Report is an eye opener to 
the stark inequalities between men and women, 
"summarised by c hillin g statistics of imbalanced child and 
adult sex ratios that indicated significant differential in male- 
female mortality. The subordination of women was now part 
of the official record, there to be cited by anyone wishing to 
address women's issues.' The Report was to significantly 
affect government policy in the context of promoting 
women's welfare and empowerment. On the other hand, 
the findings crucially influenced a section of Indian academia 
in their research and teaching, pushing them away from the 
old approach of seeing women's role as related to family 
well-being to looking at women's condition as an input in 
the process of development and a critical issue. 

The gravity of the crisis in women's status, bursting 
the bubble of complacency, was articulated years later by 
Vina Mazumdar, Member-Secretary of the CSWI. 'The one 
definite outcome of those shocks was an acute sense of unrest 
about the roles we ourselves as teachers, researchers, political 
and social activists had played.' 

The culmination of all the government efforts was the 
declaration of A National Policy on Education in 1968, which 
was finally enshrined in the document entitled Challenge of 
Education: A Policy Perspective, 1985, was adopted in 1986 
as the National Policy on Education (NPE), and the 
formulation of a programme of action in August 1986. The 
policy set a target date for universalisation of elementary 
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education for children 6-14 years old and the eradication of 
illiteracy in the 15-35 age group by AD 2000. Further, it was 
stated that the outlay on education would be stepped up 
and would uniformly exceed six per cent of the national 
income. 

Part IV of the revised policy on Education mentions in 
para 4.2: "Education will be used as an agent of basic change 
in the status of women. In order to neutralise the accumu- 
lated distortions of the past, there will be a well conceived 
edge in favour of women. The National Education System 
will play a positive, interventionist role in the empowerment 
of women. This will be an act of faith and social engineer- 
ing." Para 4.3 mentions the "removal of women's illiteracy 
and obstacles initiating their access to any retention in el- 
ementary education will receive overriding priority through 
provision of special support services, setting of time targets, 
and effective monitoring. The policy of non-discrimination 
will be pursued vigorously to eliminate stereotyping in vo- 
cational and professional courses and to promote women's 
participation in non-traditional occupations, as well as in 
existing and emergent technologies." 

We have quoted at length the most current objectives 
of the policy makers with regard to education, so that it will 
be possible to evaluate the real situation. In fact we have 
moved a long way from hesitant, reluctant and limited 
approach to woman's education towards accepting 
establishment of gender equality in access, objectives and 
commitment of the government, in order to enable women 
to be equal partners. In the next section we will examine the 
extant condition. 

In a developing society, formal education becomes a 
fundamental prerequisite for improving a person's status. 
Better skills, a wide range of information (much more so 
in the information explosion era) and more knowledge are 
essential for administering programmes and agencies, 
improving productivity and a meaningful role in democratic 
processes. If a part of society is denied access to knowledge 
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or skills, the deprived group will not only fail to be part of 
the development but also may eventually become a victim 
of development. The denial of access to education is the 
denial of access to status and power. In the Indian situation 
though, the right to education is accepted, yet it is deeply 
affected by the stratificatory system of caste, class and gender. 
Access to education is easier for boys than girls, for upper 
caste than for scheduled caste and scheduled tribe, and for 
the upper and middle classes than the poor. This will be 
borne out by looking at data of accession and retention. 

Women's Education at various levels 

Since Independence there is undoubtedly an overall increase 
in the female literacy rates in the country. In 1951 the 
percentage of female literates was barely nine per cent, while 
in 1991 it has gone to about 40 per cent, though compared to 
males the picture is not very bright. In 1951, 27.16 per cent 
men were literate, while in 1991 the percentage was 64.13. 
Vimla Ramachandran's remarks in terms of elementary 
education are very significant. She says, "In the last ten years 
the importance of universal elementary education (five years 
of schooling for all children) has come to be accepted as a 
societal non-negotiable. Sustained international pressure, 
coupled with availability of international aid and loans for 
basic education, has forced the attention of administrators" 
(Seminar 474:20). As a consequence there are a number of 
basic education programmes and innovative experiments 
mainly by the NGOs. 

Another crucial issue is that of regional variation along 
with gender differences. Whereas Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Maharashtra show better 
results, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa have 
made very little progress in education at all stages. Table 1 
(see Appendix) indicates gender and class influences in the 
progress of girls in the middle school (age group 10-14) and 
high school (15-19 age group) levels. 
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u Inmr f” ndia ' with less than Rs. 120 per capita income 

54 per cent boys are in school while only 31 per cent eirls' 
attend school. In urban areas, in the same income bracket 64 

classes With ^ while 51 P er cent girls attend 

asses. With the rise of income, attendance increases 

£teta^y,butin rural areas the school attendance by gS 

indtate g L 8 t r ?h P 9 15 JUSt 37 4 per cent ' whi ch may 
indicate that the remaining 63 per cent girls have been 

mamed or are helping their mothers, hence they find h 

difficult to attend classes. Adolescent girls are particularly 

vulnerable. "The NCAER/HDI sunreyreveak ffevent 

advanced regions like Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 

^ppem u ^ 1Ugher ' m ° St ° f the discont *nuation 
happens in the 12-14 age group, especially for girls" (ibid, 

, ?? situation is really very disturbing. Being out of 

school boys enter the world of work, or while away Adr 
tune m wandenng. Girls enter the world of work may be Z 
the unoigamsed sector but are also likely to be married^ould 
even be mothers. It is imperative to give atSTio 
sector, of society or else, apart from physiological problem* 

there could be psychological disturbances. P ' 

Women in Higher Education 

hlmln^^T 07 3nd elementary edu «tion fulfil social and 
de yf° pment nee ds and become instruments of better 
ealth and for income generation, the higher education of 

rrrrr S ° cial 311(1 mobility and leads 1 

recult 6 ^ Ua and P ersonal development, quite often 
resultmg in generating elitist culture. Thus, higher eduction 

3 Cmckl Step - personal, familial and sS 

, ha . °k 6 ° f th ? paradoxes of women's education has been 
that whereas literary and elementary education which 
touches the mass of women presents a gloomy scenario the 
picture of women in higher education k not so depress^ 
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Karuna Chanana mentions that while the proportion 
of women to total enrolment was 10.9 per cent in 1950-51, it 
increased to 27.2 per cent in 1980-81 and 52 per cent in 1996- 
97 (Chanana: 1013). The immediate decades after Inde- 
pendence were full of developmental and technical activities, 
in which education was an important requirement. Thus, 
the national agenda helped women of the upper middle class 
and the upper castes to enter the portals of higher education. 
Chanana points at slow growth after the Eighties as a 
consequence of the lack of specific policies and measures to 
encourage women's education. 

Another indication of the growth of women's higher 
education is the proportion of level wise women students in 
higher education. 



Year 


Under-graduate 


Graduate 


Research 


1994-95 


33.6 


35.6 


38.5 


1995-96 


34.1 


34.0 


39.2 


1996-97 


34.1 


34.0 


39.2 



(UGC table quoted, ibid, 1013) 



The higher proportion of women at the research level 
indicates the growing employability of women in the higher 
echelons of power. If this data is looked at discipline wise, 
the picture becomes more clear (see Table 2 in Appendix). 

The shift of women students towards commerce has 
been operating since the Eighties. In 1975-76, 6.6 per cent of 
the total enrolment of girls was in the commerce faculty, in 
1986-87 the proportion went up to 19.7 per cent, and in the 
Nineties it was nearly 25 per cent. Though the Arts faculty 
continued to attract women students, the decline in the 
Science and Education faculties has been striking. Similarly, 
in Medicine, which attracted 16 per cent of girl students in 
the Fifties, attracted considerably fewer girls in the Nineties. 

The shifts in the orientation to various disciplines 
suggest major changes in the economy, career orientation in 
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the individual and family expectations. Though not many 
empirical studies are available on these shifts, some 
observations on these trends are possible. The women 
students who are career oriented have shifted from Arts 
faculties and especially Science faculties to Commerce and 
Law. In Commerce, there is the attraction to jobs in banks 
and other commercial firms. Law, which was considered a 
man s domain, has opened its gates to women not merely 
by providing opportunities to practise Law or to join the 
Judiciary, but also because of the substantial desk and 
research work in the legal field where women can be 
accommodated. Further, with the rise of litigation and 
assertion for gender just implementation of law on women's 
issues, the feminists believe that women lawyers can better 
represent the case of women. The entry of women into job- 
oriented courses, such as Commerce, Law, Engineering and 
technical fields, suggests that, though the liberal stance of 
education may prevail for a majority of students, the trend 
of the employment orientation of women is also visible. 
Another significant factor is growing numbers of girls in 
short-term courses such as polytechnics, computer courses 
and information technology. The opening up of job 
opportunities, possibilities of self-employment as well as the 
need to combine both familial and occupational roles is 
clearly visible in women opting for non-traditional courses. 

The observations of Karuna Chanana are also worth 
considering. She says, "These students (joining the new 
disciplines) belong to urban, middle and upper strata of 
professional and salaried class in the metropolitan cities. 
They are also the ones who belong to small families where 
the norm of two children has meant that they may be only 
daughters. These daughters are given the best of education 
by their parents. It has also been found that the fathers of 
engineering students have been engineers. Thus parental 
aspirations have been very crucial in the new orientations of 
women students in higher education" (ibid, 1018, 1019). 

The enlargement of choices and the advent of careerism 
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in urban middle class women can be linked with the forces 
generated during last four decades, which have accelerated 
in the post-liberalisation phase. Better skills, wider 
information and knowledge and professionalisation are 
considered essential for administration, improvement in 
productivity and market orientation. Today the technically- 
trained, management-trained, and computer savvy have 
better marketability. These requirements, on the one side, 
emphasise efficiency and a professional approach to work, 
and on the other side, they generate keen competition among 
aspirants. Many women in urban areas opt for some of these 
courses, and those who are enterprising or have the backing 
of parents or husbands may venture into self employment 
by starting small or medium business. An important fall- 
out of the changed situation is that whereas the first- 
generation professional women had quite often to make a 
choice between marriage and career, the present generation 
can have both but have to struggle hard to maintain the 
balance. 

Regional Variations 

Besides shifts noticed in the various disciplines, regional 
variations are also an important factor in the spread of higher 
education among women. The general pattern of distribution 
is thus: The four Southern states register better enrolment 
than the Northern Hindi-speaking states. As recently as the 
mid-Nineties, Goa, Kerala and Punjab registered enrolment 
between 50-52 per cent while Bihar, Arunachal Pradesh, U ttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have very low enrolments, 
between 18 per cent to 26 per cent. Data on engineering 
courses reveal that whereas in 1991, of the 4,419 girl students 
enrolled, 1,989 were from Southern states, 608 from Western 
states, 224 from Eastern states and 267 from the Northern 
region (ibid, 1016). 

There are a number of reasons for variations: the 
comparatively lower status of women in these regions, a 
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delay in opening the doors of education for women, the slow 
development of technical education and economy, and the 
political climate. 

When we look at the spread of higher education among 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, the picture 
becomes more skewed. In 1996-97, the all-India proportion 
of SC/ST men students is very low (8.7 per cent SC, 3.02 per 
cent ST). The SC women students constitute only 2.4 per 
cent, while ST women are just 0.9 per cent of the total 
enrolment (GOI, 1998, pp 154,156,158). 

Role of Non Government Organisations (NGOs) 

As mentioned earlier, though there has been considerable 
progress in women's higher education, the advance in 
elementary education, especially literacy, is quite 
disappointing. Apart from the enrolment of girls, the serious 
problem is of retention. In this section we will examine the 
status of elementary education and the role of the NGOs. 

Though the significance of universal elementary 
education (five years of schooling for children) has been 
accepted as a non negotiable issue, the advance is not 
striking. A number of programmes have been initiated by 
the Government and various funding agencies, but the 
problem of education of girls after attaining primary 
education becomes serious. As Ramachandran mentions, the 
discontinuation rate after primary school is particularly high 
in rural India, more so among girls, children from socially 
and economically disadvantaged communities and those 
living in remote areas. It is now widely recognised that these 
sections of Indian society have not been able to access 
educational facilities, or even if they do enroll they drop out 
due to a wide range of demand side and supply related 
factors (Ramachandran, 1999: 20). In rural India only 30.6 
per cent girls in the 15-19 age group have gone beyond 
middle school, while the percentage for boys is 49.6. Similarly, 
63.8 per cent of girls in urban areas are in secondary school. 



When this data is looked at in relation with the income level, 
it becomes clear that many families in the lower income 
group are constrained not to educate their daughters. The 
gender difference is quite notable. Where resources are 
limited, the first casualty is a girl's education. For human 
development, two age groups are very crucial, 6-10 years 
and 12-18 years. Though some efforts are made to provide 
education to the 6-10 age group, the age group 12-18 is 
comparatively ignored. 

In the age group 6-14 years, nearly 52 per cent of girls 
are out of school. The picture is very dismal for states like 
Uttar Pradesh (68.36), Bihar (70.90) Rajasthan (72.17), 
Madhya Pradesh (57.46). However, the situation is much 
better in Kerala (7.63), Tamil Nadu (27.4), Maharashtra 
(32.93), Gujarat (41.08) and Karnataka (42.71) (Sudarshan, 
2000: 49). 

When nearly 50 per cent of girls are not attending 
school, the question is, what is happening to these girls? 
What are they doing? Many of the girls get married early 
and perhaps become mothers; Many girls are involved in 
household work, working in fields, looking after younger 
'siblings or working in the unorganised sector. The sociali- 
sation which both boys and girls receive emphasises that 
the home-oriented tasks are to be done by girls. Thus, 
whether girls are going to school or not, they are expected 
to help their mothers in all the household work. When 
education is expected to provide meaningful skills which 
will help a person enter the labour market and also inculcate 
values which may motivate the person to live a socially useful 
life, if nearly half the number of girls is out of the range of 
this advantage, one can imagine the volume of human 
wastage! Various studies have been carried out to locate the 
factors why girls are not going to school. Though the major 
constraint is poverty and the vast number of families which 
constitutes economically deprived sections of society, it has 
been noticed that the supply and demand factor influences 
enrolment. It has been noticed that on the supply side. 
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besides the basic framework, state policy has a major role to 
play. But the pedagogical factors such as structure, environ- 
ment, ideology, content of the curriculum, commitment of 
teachers, institutional factors such as availability of school, 
cost of education, availability of girls' schools, childcare 
facilities and familial factors such as socialisation, parental 
attitude to girls' education, access to resources within home 
etc. influence enrolment (Karlekar, 2000: 81) On the demand 
side, enrolment and retention depend on the parents' 
keenness to educate daughters. Further, if the community 
exercises pressure for better provision of education, the 
authorities have to respond. Due to various reasons, there is 
skepticism about the utility of education as its potential for 
employability. As one illiterate woman remarked, "If I were 
to read and write, will my wages increase from the next day? 
Will water come to my doorstep? Will my husband stop 
drinking and harassing me? First show me how to solve my 
problems, then I will gladly learn to read and write" 
(Ramachandran 2000: 129). it is in this context of certain 
inherent problems with the delivery of the education system 
and its relevance that the role of NGOs becomes crucial. We 
will briefly assess their role in basic education. 

Indian educational history is resplendent with the 
contribution of various social reform and community 
organisations. In the pre-Independence period, the literacy 
movement was one of the important items on the agenda of 
the Freedom Movement. After Independence, in the early 
years we were all confident of reaching the target of total 
literacy and in that buoyancy it was stated in the Indian 
Constitution that free and compulsory education to all 
children up to the age of 14 will be guaranteed. The 
Constitution directed the state that facilities be provided to 
achieve the target in 10 years. The reality is quite different, 
as we have seen. Though the period of target achievement 
was extended to AD 2000, no such realisation is in sight. In 
spite of the recommendations of various bodies to accelerate 
the pace of the literacy movement, until 1978 little concerted 
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effort was visible. The National Adult Education Programme 
(NAEP) was introduced during the period when the 
international atmosphere was vibrant with the idea of 
education as an emancipatory tool, an agency for social 
transformation. A space was created for the collaboration of 
NGOs in this programme. This was the period of post- 
Emergency where people's participation was highly valued. 
As Ramachandran observes, "The post-Emergency euphoria 
of the restoration of democracy, coupled with the recognition 
that the state alone cannot deliver the goods in an iniquitous 
market-oriented society, led to the emergence of new 
movements, new organisations, new activities, new actors 
and new issues. Concerns of gender, environment and 
human rights were taken up in a new 'entitlement' 
framework" (Ramachandran, 2000: 116). Thus the literacy 
movement was not merely for disseminating the three Rs 
but had to conscientise the learner to some critical issues 
and impart self-confidence. The government realised it 
needed the partnership of NGOs to achieve some of the 
targets, and NGOs themselves realised that it did not merely 
have to deliver the goods but introduce new methods and 
new perspectives. In this context, it would be useful to recall 
the fall-out of Arak movement from the programme of 
literacy. In Nellore, a coastal district of Andhra Pradesh, the 
initial mobilisation of women for literacy classes was quite 
successful. In the primer, used as a textbook, a chapter on 
the effects of alcoholism on the family and some efforts at 
eradicating this evil created an unprecedented upheaval. 
Almost immediately thousands of women came out of their 
homes and the 'anti arak' movement started in 1992. The 
agitation was so effective that in 1993 the Andhra Pradesh 
government declared Prohibition. As an offshoot, a 
movement for self-help was also launched and became 
successful. Similarly, Puddukottai district in Tamil Nadu in 
1992 witnessed unprecedented mobilisation of women 
through the literacy movement. It is interesting to note that 
women here adopted the cycle as a symbol of their power. 
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Learning the alphabet and acquiring means of mobility 
opened new hope in the programme. 

Literacy changed the life of these women. As observed 
by the evaluators of all these programmes, the literacy 
programme not only provided skills but also gave space to 
women to conduct dialogue among themselves and with 
the teachers. New feminist groups also encouraged women 
to speak out and share their concerns. But the significance 
of education programme was realised later. The role of NGOs 
has to be assessed against this background. 

The involvement of NGOs with education is not recent. 
In fact, for many NGOs, education was their entry point for 
development work in the community. India's many NGOs 
work on a variety of programmes. Kishore Bharti and 
Eklavya in Madhya Pradesh, PROPEL in Maharahstra, and 
the Research Centre at Tilonia in Rajasthan are among the 
early NGOs which took on the educational needs of women 
both in terms of skills as well as an innovative approach to 
learning. They have also been working as a resource base 
for grassroot women's organisations. 

Malvika Karlekar has tried to categorise NGOs into 
pedagogic innovators, institutional innovators and familial 
innovators (Karlekar 96-107). PROPEL, Lok Jumbesh, 
Education Guarantee Scheme, BODH Shiksha Samiti, 
PRATHAM fall in the first category: they involve the 
community, the teachers familiarise themselves with the 
dialects, songs, artifacts of the group and use non traditional 
tools. The second category includes NGOs such as the Lok 
Jumbesh, the Palmyrah Workers' Development Society, and 
AVEHI. They realised that to persuade girls to come to the 
organisation, their mothers' support is necessary. The process 
of transforming knowledge has to be innovative and relating 
to the problems of girls. Therefore, all these programmes 
are flexible in timings, courses, attendance and environment. 
Childcare becomes one of the important inputs to enable 
girls to attain these educational facilities. Finally there is the 
familial component, wherein programmes such as the Mahila 



Samakhya if adequately operated have been very meaningful 
in attracting girls by providing familial support in terms of 
childcare, building contacts with the mothers and make them 
sensitive to other issues such as gender violence. 

The effort in this section is to give a glimpse into the 
role of NGOs rather than to provide a full account of all 
NGOs. With the background of widespread illiteracy and 
limited reach-out of elementary education, when the state 
itself has not been able to improve the situation, NGOs have 
at least shown the path along which efforts could be made 
to achieve goals. Of course, NGOs cannot completely 
shoulder the responsibility of the state to provide basic 
facilities for education. They can work as active partners. 
Besides, since NGOs by definition are at the ground level, 
they can substantially help create a climate for the demand 
of educating girls. Thus, with their other programmes — the 
creation of awareness, resistance to violence, the building 
up of confidence among women — education becomes an act 
of empowerment. 

Privatisation and Woman's Education 

In a gendered society in which the education of a girl is a 
low priority, the cost of education works as a deterrent. As 
many studies have shown, in poor households the first 
casualty is woman's education. As mentioned earlier in 
school attendance rates by age group and household 
monthly per capita expenditure class, in rural households 
with a per capita income of less than Rs 120-140, in the age 
group 10-14 years, 65.4 per cent of boys attend school 
compared with 31.1 per cent girls. In urban India in the same 
group, the respective percentages are 72.8 and 63.6. In the 
15-19 age group, in the same income bracket, boys are 28.3 
per cent and girls 6.4 per cent in rural India. Urban areas 
record 31.6 per cent for boys and 17.4 per cent girls. When 
the income is higher, for instance, more than Rs 560, in the 
10-14 age bracket in rural areas, the girls statistics is 78.5 per 
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cent, while in urban areas it is 93.5 per cent. The data is 
indicative of the relationship between income and enrolment, 
as well as rural-urban differences in the context of a gendered 
value system. In such a scenario, if the state withdraws its 
support to education, the worst sufferers are the poor and 
girls (refer Table 1, Appendix). As a welfare state with 
development as one of its primary goals, the state had 
initially taken the responsibility of providing free education. 
Some states, for instance Maharashtra and Gujarat, had 
adopted a policy of providing free education to girls up to 
college level. Looking at some data on percentage allocation 
of expenditure on education over a period of five decades, 
we see significant shifts . For instance, whereas the Centre 
was spending about 28 per cent on technical education in 
the Seventies, in Nineties the amount fell to 19 per cent. 
Though there has not been much change in expenditure on 
elementary or secondary education, there has been a 
substantial reduction in the Centre's share in the Nineties 
(Sudershan: 42). The period since 1992 has been marked by 
the new economic policy moving towards liberalisation of 
the economy. Many of the programmes to spread elementary 
education have been supported through foreign funding. 
For instance, nearly 85 per cent funding for the District 
Primary Education Project came from foreign donors. In fact, 
it is contended that all educational programmes that have 
targetted women or girls have been supported by foreign 
donors (ibid: 44). The onset of the period of structural 
adjustment, was followed by a decline in public expenditure 
in various sectors, including education. In higher education, 
the decline is quite marked. Currently, with the UGC 
relegating its responsibility of maintenance to the respective 
universities, the universities in turn have had to turn to the 
private sector. The increase in fees and the trend of taking 
capitation fees in professional courses may jeopardise 
women's education. In short, the privatisation of education 
is likely to especially affect girls and women from 
economically weaker strata. 
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Conclusion 

Whether education is viewed as an asset in raising earning 
capacity, as a gateway to knowledge and information, or 
as a spur to inculcate values of concern for social 
transformation and establishment of gender justice for 
women education is a primary necessity. Elementary 
education empowers women by providing information and 
confidence, while higher education emboldens them so that 
they are confident about entering any field or profession 
not previously open to women. However, access to 
education does not depend upon will but on availability of 
educational institutions, familial support and quality of 
education. The future trend seems to be that while there 
will be a growing demand for girl's education, the high 
cost of living will force families to turn their daughters 
towards short-term courses or correspondence courses 
which in the long run may deprive the girl of vital 
interaction available in educational institutions. It seems that 
the strategy of lowering the cost of girls' education will 
have to be given serious thought so that girls may not be 
the victims of gender discrimination. It is indeed a sad 
situation when a mother would like her daughter to go to 
school/ college but is unable to send her because the child 
must help in the housework. In the 19th century, we 
pleaded for the education of women to make her a better 
partner for her husband; in the last century, education was 
for her empowerment, and today we are pleading for her 
right to education as a citizen. 
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WOMEN IN THE FAMILY 



It is difficult to imagine a social system without the family. 
Its activities of production, reproduction and providing 
residence in an atmosphere of emotional and affectionate 
care cannot be fulfilled by any other institution. For women, 
the family is the site where they experience security and care' 
but it is also a place where women suffer a number of 
tensions. Such a complex institution is often examined by 
social scientists and policy makers, and family dynamics 
provide rich material for writers, media and social activists. 

On the one hand, the family is considered a private arena 

whatever happens in the four walls is not the concern of 
any outsider— yet all the arms of the state, and activists, 
intervene in family situation in a number of occasions. 
Women who are victims of the family authority even 
welcome the intervention of an outside agency on their 
behalf. One of the enigmas of the institution is what Amartya 
Sen refers to as the co-existence of "consensus and conflict' 
in the family. 

Household: Family:- 

Though ordinarily we use the term family as inclusive of 
relationship, residence, duties and cultural ethos, there is a 
significant difference between family and household. When 
we look around we come across various types of residential 
patterns— for instance, all the children and parents staying 



together, only parents, children living with their aunts and 
uncles, only a mother and her children, or a man or a woman 
living singly. Household thus commonly understood and 
used by the Census for counting population size is a 
residential unit in which members generally live, cook and 
dine together, rear the young or /and care for the old. Family 
is more a relationship, an emotional bond, a normative 
structure with rights and duties. Households may include 
relatives from either side, even paying guests, and servants. 
In short, a household is a residential unit, while a family is a 
relationship which has been assigned a pattern of expected 
behaviour amongst the members both by cultural tradition 
and law. In this context, some Women Studies academics 
distinguish between the household as a site of gender bias, 
and the family which is an agency for the socialisation cf 
members to accept and transmit the values and the ideology 
of the descent system. Thus, the contradictory dimensions 
of the family are enigmatic and of concern. 

Patterns of Descent 

As mentioned earlier, a woman's status in the family is much 
influenced by the family structure: Who can be the member 
of the family? How many generations are included in a 
family? What is the sustainable factor for members in the 
family? How do different descent systems affect the position 
and role of women? 

There are two major modes of descent systems in South 
Asia. Though in some other Asian countries the bilateral 
descents system prevails, in India, barring some communities 
in the Southwest and Northeast, the patrilineal system is 
the prevailing descent system. We will first look at the 
matrilineal system. 

Matriliny 

One of the significant features of matriliny is that children 
of both sexes acquire permanent membership of the mother's 
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descent group, which constitutes relatives connected through 
females. A child therefore derives the identity through the 
mother. For instance, the 'tarvad' among the Nayars in 
Kerala, the kpoh' (womb) among the Khasis, and among 
the Lakshdweep Muslims, a brother's children belong to his 
wife's lineage. Marriage does not affect any change in 
membership for the females. Besides, in patriliny whatever 
is given to the married daughter goes into another family, 
while in the Lakshadweep islands it is believed that men's 
gift of property to their children leads to its fragmentation 
(Dube: 226). K. Sardamoni, while describing her family 
composition and relationship, mentions thather mother, bom 
m 1 899, had schooling but was not highly educated. Married 
at the age of 1 5, she was widowed before she was 40. During 
the more than 50 years of widowhood, she managed the 
home and property and brought up four children. 
Shardamoni relates, "The members of our father's tarvad 
always showed her warmth and respect, but it was her 
younger brother who lent her physical support as long as 
he was living. . . The house we grew up in was bought with 
my mother's inheritance. She and we, the children, inherited 
our father's self-acquired property" (Sardamoni, x). It may 
be noted that on marriage, a woman does not go to her 
husband s house, so naturally the husband moves into the 
house shared by his wife with other female kin and their 
husbands. The long-house where a number of families reside 
contains numerous rice pots, indicating conjugal units. 

Among the Khasis in Northeast India, devolution of 
ancestral property is through the female line. Sons have no 
right to it except in rare cases, if there are no daughters in 
the family. If a woman dies without giving any indication 
about the disposal of her self-acquired property after her 
death, it goes to the youngest daughter (Nongbri: 177). One 
of the distinguishing features of the Khasi family structure 
is that women hold property and the youngest daughter 
performs all the religious rites, yet the outside world is 
dominated by men. They have a saying: "War and politics 
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for men, property and children for women" (ibid: 180). Thus 
matriliny has certain specific features which have taken 
cognizance of women's rights and role in society. 

Patriliny 

In patrilineal society, both boys and girls take their social 
identity from the father and are placed in his lineage-kwftimfc. 
But while a son is a permanent member of this unit, a 
daughter is viewed as a transient or not permanent member. 
A son is supposed to continue the patriline; the daughter 
will not be continuing the line as her son will carry on his 
father's line. After marriage, a daughter is supposed to visit 
the parental home only for short periods. The cultural 
emphasis on the marriage of the daughter and her near 
permanent departure is well entrenched. Our folk songs and 
folklore are suffused with this message. Ordinarily, marriage 
does not take place among the near kin relations. Of course, 
some exceptions of marriages of cross cousins, or between a 
maternal unde and niece among the Hindu communities in 
Southern India, and marriages between cross or parallel 
cousins among the Muslims do not substantially affect the 
concept of temporary membership of the daughter. 

Another significant feature of the patrilineal society is 
the pattern of inheritance and resource distribution. By and 
large, property is inherited by male heirs and transmitted 
through them. According to the traditional legal practice, 
daughters have only the right of maintenance and to 
marriage, including the gifts and goods acquired at the time 
of marriage (streedhari), which are determined by the status 
of the family and the caste to which the family belongs. Only 
sons acquire the right to property at birth. Of course during 
the last few decades there have been some major changes in 
the inheritance rights of women (this has been touched upon 
in the chapter on law), especially in self-acquired property, 
but the predominant cultural value is that daughters should 
not make any legal claim to paternal property. This pattern 
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of thinking has its roots in the notion that a daughter is an 
outsider — someone else's property (paraya dhan ) — and if she 
is given the right to inheritance, the property will go to 
someone else's family. This feature of patriliny leads to a 
number of problems which women have to face. Father- 
daughter, brother-sister relationships are couched in 
emotional overtones of love, sacrifice and duty, but daughters 
have no claim on family assets. 

A very crucial feature of patriliny is the pattern of 
residence. The ideal legitimised household in India is a 
patrilineal, patrilocal joint family. In this context, a joint 
family consists, ideally, of three generations of male patrikins 
and their wives and children. They share many 
responsibilities and obligations. The head of the family— 
the eldest male member (Karta)— is expected to perform 
various rites and ceremonies on behalf of the family. The 
decisions on marriage alliances of daughters and sons, 
buying, selling and maintaining family property, day-to-day .■ 
behaviour are all controlled by the patriarch in alliance with 
other male members. The domestic front, especially 
household maintenance, is in the charge of the eldest female 
member. It is her duty to look after the day-to-day domestic 
heeds of family members and also to control other younger 
female members of the family. It has often been mentioned 
that a young daughter is always inhibited by the shadow of 
a mother-in-law or a sister-in-law. 

A newly married bride enters this set-up of pahilocality 
after marriage. This transfer of residence can often be / 
traumatic. In the husband's home she is an outsider; though 
all special ceremonies to incorporate her into this family have 
been performed. Her real incorporation occurs when she 
gives birth to a son. The normative expectations in this 
pattern emphasise that a new bride has to be controlled, to 
be trained into the lifestyle of the husband's family. The bride 
givers are always lower in status than bride takers. The 
mother-in-law who was once an outsider has become an 
insider over a period of time and exercises dominance over 
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the new female entrants (the title of popular serial Saas bhi 
kabhi bahu thi... is a telling illustration). Quite often she 
becomes an ally for instituting patriarchal authority over the 
other female members. There is a tussle for power among 
the female members, and patriarchy uses the unequal power 
relations to suppress the young bride (bahu), manipulating 
the agency of mother-in-law and/or sister-in-law. Regional 
literature, folksongs, films and television serials are suffused 
with these themes. In fact, quite often they valorise this 
power struggle. 

Leela Dube, highlighting the feature of transitional 
membership of a daughter in the patrilineal family, 
comments thus: "Her (bride's) living in the new home is in 
a way conditional, depending on 'proper' behaviour, 
efficiency in household work, amicable relationships, service 
to elders, husband's pleasure, the gifts that she brings, and 
perhaps her earning. It is not uncommon to be driven out of 
the affinal home for serious as well as trivial reasons." While 
referring to the complete control over her earning by the 
husband or/ and in-laws, Dube cites a telling popular saying 
in Chhatisgarh: "In whose house were you living and whose 
rice were you eating, when you were earning these wages?" 
(Dube: 230). The social attitude towards a son-in-law staying 
at his wife's residence (gharjavai) is derogatory and insulting. 
Thus a woman's place after marriage is in her husband's 
house. The women's movement after the Seventies has taken 
up all the issues resulting from this pattern of household. 
What is crucial is that the norms and practices — concerning 
residence, obedience, internalising the pattern of the 
husband's family, severing all claims from the paternal 
family — have led to the domestic violence which is 
perpetrated on women. Dowry harassment, stigma on 
separation and divorce, meagre maintenance, tussle over 
custody of children and day-to-day violence, both physical 
and mental, are largely results of the patriarchal value 
structure. 

The steel frame of the family has undoubtedly been 
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seriously jolted by macro developments. The ideal joint 
family hardly exists, yet the concept of joint family still 
dominates the psyche. Social scientists face a serious 
challenge while constructing the typology of family. For a 
long time it was believed that there are two major types of 
family, joint and nuclear. From the Sixties on, with more and 
more field studies on family being conducted, it was noticed 
that there were many more types of households. Pauline 
Kolenda distinguished 11 family types, while AM Shah refers 
to six to seven household types (Uberoi: 385). For instance, 
after marriage, a son who has been living with parents, and 
occasionally uncles, aunts and cousins, may set up a separate 
household. Later, when one parent or both parents grow 
old and cannot live alone, all of them stay together and a 
joint family emerges. Thus, there is a developmental cycle 
in family living. Most joint families are two-generational, 
but the earlier preferred pattern was the joint residence of 
all brothers with their children. 

Besides, a family where a man, his wife, his children 
and his unmarried sister or a widowed aunt live together is 
not rare in the Indian context. 

Another striking reality is the growing number of 
female headed families, especially when men have migrated 
to some place for a job, or when the man is not working and 
the family is maintained and looked after by a woman. It 
has been estimated that in India nearly one family in three 
is female headed. Quite often, the situation can be quite the 
opposite, when a woman migrates for work outside the 
village/town and the family is separated. The illustration of 
a man alone or a woman alone going to Gulf countries is 
quite common. Thus, in a family, a number of configurations 
of members may be noticed. 

Family sociologists have further observed that the joint 
family pattern is often visible in the upper castes, in business 
communities and in the peasant proprietor class in rural 
areas. In the poorer communities and among tribals, 
generally the nuclear pattern prevails. In fact, for some 
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decades now, the urban middle class, especially the educated 
and professional classes prefer the nuclear family pattern. 
Besides, in the rapidly changing economy, transformed 
marital relations and the growth of individualism, has 
thrown up single parent families where mother and children, 
or father and children, stay together. Likewise, households 
where a single woman lives alone in urban areas are not 
rare. Thus it is very difficult to discuss a family, or one type 
of family or a household. 

Implications of Family Structures for Women 

So far we have described in some more detail the two family 
systems and various types of households in patrilineal 
families. It is pertinent to note that both these systems are 
undergoing significant changes in their structures and inter 
personal relationships. Macro and micro forces are seriously 
affecting this crucial social institution. For instance, the major 
change in the matriliny system is the introduction of 
legislation which legitimises devolution of property through 
the male line. The independent income accruing to men has 
been, it is contended, due to changes in land relations. 
Sardamoni observes thus: "It was men from the upper strata 
in the matrilineal communities who began to demand 
reforms and laws. Behind these demands was their keenness 
to establish their power everywhere, including in the family. 
Developments outside the taravad, in the society at large, 
not merely helped them but they were able to manipulate 
the changes in their favour." She adds: "Male domination or 
superiority did not mean the same to all men, but it meant 
to all of them a sense of new authority and control over 
women" (Sardamoni: 114-115). Similarly, among the Khasis, 
too, a major change was brought about when the Succession 
Act of Meghalaya was enacted, giving any Khasi and Jaintia 
of sound mind, not being a minor, the right to dispose of his 
self-acquired property by will (Nongbri: 176). It has been 
contended that modernisation forces favour patriliny. Men 
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have benefited from modem education, salaried employment 
and the spirit of individualism . These forces along with the 
influence of Christianity in these areas have been changing 
gender relations. 

Whereas macro changes in matrilineal societies have 
affected women's rights in an adverse manner, the changes 
in patriliny have not completely empowered women. Of 
course, winds of change are shaking some of the basic norms 
of relationships, which in turn are causing serious anxiety 
to those who hold patriarchal values. The first tremor 
experienced by the family was the introduction of 
industrialisation and modernisation initiated during the 
Colonial rule. The macro changes in Western society led to 
nuclearisation of the family, which meant that the household 
constituted of husband, wife and unmarried children. The 
values of individualism and personal betterment encouraged 
the advancement of personal growth rather than, 
subordination of the self and giving priority to the needs of 
other kin members. For the development of personal growth 
and prosperity, an individual's advance, career, mobility, 
priorities are considered most important. A nuclear family 
is believed to be a fit institution in the changed socio- 
economic conditions. In the Sixties when scholars from 
abroad started studying the Indian family, they felt that if 
Indian society opts for development through the path of 
modernisation, it will have to opt for nuclear family. For 
Indian society, it has been a trying situation: on the one hand, 
individual advancement and prosperity are being 
appreciated, and on the other hand the loss of joint family, 
values of duty, obedience, respect to elders and others are 
being lamented. The Indian scholars, however, noted that 
though family size might become smaller it does not 
inevitably indicate the fragmentation of family. Even if due 
to various reasons the residence becomes separate, joint 
obligations and responsibilities still persist. Thus two 
brothers or a father and his sons may live separately for a 
variety of reasons, but on various occasions they come 



together and also recognise certain filial obligations. In the 
event of marriage, death or sickness, all members try to 
combine both their material and emotional resources to meet 
the situation. 

Of course it may be noted that the changes have affected 
various types/ strata of family differently. For instance, a 
business class family responds to change in a specific manner. 
Mala Shankardas mentions that as the Indian economy 
becomes liberalised and globalised, business houses are also 
modernising. She avers: "The thrust of industrial policy on 
modernisation and on reforming the role of financial 
institutions is not only making the domestic industrial 
market competitive but also nudging business enterprises 
towards a separation between management and ownership " 
(Shankardas: 36). She also observes that foreign collaborators 
seeking management and equity control emphasise 
professionalism, a trait perhaps not conducive to joint family 
norms, creating serious problems in day-to-day handling. 
Quite a few studies have examined the separation of 
ownership and management, leading to changes in structure 
of relationships. As a consequence of this trend, quite often 
business families train the younger members in 
management, thus keeping both the ownership and control 
in the family, although the new perspective of younger 
members may not always be appreciated by the older 
relations. The separation of family ownership and 
professional management is slowly being accepted as a new 
mode of operation (Ramachandran, TOI, 9th May 2001). 
However, it may be noted, in spite of a family being joint in 
economic and legal matters, residences are generally 
separate. 

How these changes affect the women in the family is 
our prime concern. On the one hand it has been contended 
that a nuclear family is a boon to women and younger 
members in the family; on the other hand the basic noim of 
patriarchy persists, with the husband as the decision-maker, 
or the elder family relations of the husband's family. Though 
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some legal rights in property have been given to women, in 
reality a woman finds it difficult to exercise these rights. 
Divorce under certain conditions has been permitted, yet 
the right over the matrimonial house is still a contested issue. 
Thus in a large number of cases a divorced or separated 
woman has to return to her parental house, or in rare cases 
she can establish her own neo local residence. In the next 
section we will examine in detail the impact of all these 
changes on women. 

Gendered Relationships 

A very significant contribution made by Women Studies 
academics has highlighted the fact that the family is not a 
homogenous group where all members occupy equal 
positions and derive equal benefits in terms of resources, 
training, opportunities and entitlements. The socialisation 
of members and especially girls leads to women themselves 
accepting their secondary role in family. For a long time 
academics have been studying the process of socialisation, 
however it only meant understanding the traits of 
masculinity and femininity. The new scholars have been 
examining these issues from a woman's perspective. Leela 
Dube who has made an extensive study of gender 
socialisation refers to the inadequate attention given by social 
scientists to the process of socialisation in a patriarchal 
society, ignoring many subtleties and complexites. What does 
it mean to be a girl? When and how does she learn the content 
of roles appropriate to her? How are women produced as 
gendered subjects? (Dube: 87). In short, how does the famous 
observation of Simone de Beauvoir, 'one is not bom rather 
becomes a woman' gets operationalised? Leela Dube's 
remarks in this context are very pertinent. She says, " It 
should be kept in mind that gender differences that are 
culturally produced are, almost invariably, interpreted as 
being rooted in biology, 'as part of the natural order of things'. 
However, gender roles are conceived, enacted, and learnt 



within a complex of relationships"(Dube: 88). Apart from 
the fact that girls are not received with pleasure in many 
families (the growing prevalence of foeticide and the 
declining sex ratio are enough evidence), they grow up with 
a notion that they are temporary members of the family. 
Durga Puja in Bengal and Gauri Puja in Karnataka and 
Gujarat carry the message and emphasise that if the rituals 
are observed properly, a girl will get a good husband. The 
common symbol used in various folk literatures of a sparrow 
that will fly away soon suggests the fleeting membership of 
girls in the natal family. The songs sung at the time of sending 
off the daughter to the husband's house in almost all regions 
of India indicate feelings of sorrow and loss. 2 

Not only is a girl socialised into her future role, the 
process also distinguishes between son and daughter. One 
study of the lower socio-economic groups illustrates this 
feature. For instance, girls are invariably entrusted with the 
duty of looking after the younger siblings, a task not allotted 
to boys. Girls must regularly assist in household chores even 
if they are working. They are punished more frequently than 
boys. Boys are allowed to play freely in the neighbourhood 
while girls were permitted to play in the vicinity (Kanahre: 
52). In cities, a common sight on a holiday is boys playing 
cricket or some outdoor games, while girls are hardly seen. 

The well known economist Amartya Sen has provided 
a very useful insight into the gendered entitlement in the 
family. He observes, "Traditional model of price theory and 
market behaviour are silent on the family." In his studies on 
famine, poverty and the low female male ratio in India, he 



There are numerous proverbs suggesting that girl is not only a 
temporary member, but a bundle of anxiety as she had to be married. 
In fact it is observed that there are hardly any literary creations in the 
various languages where newly bride is made welcome. The message 
of bliss at being married and not becoming a widow is conveyed by 
the film and television in a very emotionally charged scenes. 

The chapter on Education brings out this gender discrimination 
adequately 
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made some disturbing findings. He found greater morbidity 
for women vis-a-vis men as a whole and among the slum 
population in particular. He remarks, "While the level of 
health tends to improve with income, the differential of men 
vis-a-vis women seems to be maintained — even expanded." 
Similarly, in the use of medical facilities in Mumbai, a clear 
bias was indicated judging utilisation ratio. Sen also refers 
to bias in nutrition and health care against females in North 
India. In fact, gendered attitude is visible in almost all phases 
of life (Sen: 459). 

Along with gender socialisation, a related concept is of 
entitlements. These are defined as " the ideas, norms, and 
customs that govern resource allocation in a particular group 
or society. Thus even a cursory observation informs that there 
is gender difference in education, health services, inheritance 
of property and also access to information. 4 

In short, idealised relationships in the family are eroded 
by stark reality. It does not mean that nothing has changed; 
but the internalisation of values by women and the various 
methods by which they are being observed still prevail, and 
one of the manifestations is the increasing domestic violence, 
which we will examine subsequently. 

A very marked change in the middle class and upper 
class families is the entry of women into the world of work. 
Though details of this aspect will be dealt in another chapter, 
here the purpose is to highlight the need for women to work 
in the specific family context. Women of lower economic 

4 In this context it would be not out of place to quote somewhat 
extensively from a feminist Street play Mulgi Z (di Ho ( A girl is bom) . 
This has been a very popular play enacted on all public programmes 
and especially in gender training programme. Though originally in 
Marathi it has been translated into various languages. It runs thus: 
Do not abandon the vow of womanhood taken by you. You have to 
mind the hearth and children. Do not ask odd questions; Do not 
exceed the boundaries, Do not get out of control; Do not speak with 
your face up; Be inside the house; wash clothes, dean the utensils; 
cook and serve food.... do not let your eyes wander; do not abandon 
the vow of womanhood (Dube: 116). 
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strata have always been working and making all sorts of 
adjustments and negotiations in family relationships. 
Further, a woman's work is absolutely essential for family 
survival. Though women in the pre-Independence period 
worked in some professions such as teaching and medicine, 
a more marked entry came with the Second World War when 
many of the white-collar jobs were done by women. This 
trend has been accelerated in the subsequent decades. 
Initially, in the Sixties and early Seventies, so many studies 
were conducted highlighting the dual or triple roles of 
women. These studies indicated the need to work as an 
economic necessity, yet straining without the facilities of 
creche, convenient transport, canteen and help in the family. 
What has been noted in empirical data is the sad fact that 
quite often women impose upon themselves limitations of 
career enhancement which would entail transfer or more 
working hours or touring (Krishna Raj: 251). Further, quite 
often working women, in the present climate of competition 
to equip their children in various talents, suffer severe strain 
while managing conflicting demands. Women working in 
10-to-5 jobs are somehow able to manage the familial role, 
but women in other professions find it extremely strenuous 
in the absence of hardly any significant change in family 
work roles. In such a situation, the presence of some kin 
member, quite often the mother-in-law, and also the facility 
of paid help, is considered a great boon. Of course the co- 
residence of a kin member creates qualitatively different 
power relations, as in the changed circumstances it is the 
mother-in-law or father-in-law or any other relation who 
comes to stay in son's family. 

In short, the middle class woman's entry into the world 
of work has affected the traditional concept of family. By 
and large the work burden falls on women. A new trend, 
particularly in young couples, where there is marked gender 
sensitivity, role reversals or men taking share of the 
household work, is becoming visible. 
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Family and State 

How can a family, a very intimate, private institution, have 
a relationship with the state, a public, formal institution based 
on formal laws and rules? In pre-industrial societies, the 
family was an all in all institution performing various tasks 
for its members. Early education was provided in the family; 
it was the family which looked after the medical and health 
needs of members. Children were delivered in the family 
precincts. The older members and the disabled were the 
responsibilities of the family. Thus the family in a way was a 
self-sufficient unit. The situation changed substantially with 
the arrival of industrialisation, modernisation and the 
concept of state as a social welfare institution. In this new 
situation the state was entrusted with various responsibi- 
lities, such as provision of education, health services, 
transport facilities, recreation and even the responsibility of 
looking after the aged, destitute and disabled. The state in 
the 20th century not merely took over many of the functions 
of the family, but also provided the ideology. Elizabeth 
Wilson, while explaining the relationship between the 
welfare state and the family, remarks: "The welfare state is 
not just a set of services, it is also a set of ideas about society, 
about family, and not the least important about women who 
have a centrally important role within the family as linchpin" 
(Wilson: 9). Recent policies in many countries accompanying 
globalisation of economy and privatisation have led to severe 
cuts in the welfare expenditure. In our country too the 
provision of a safety net accompanying structural adjustment 
policy has hardly been a reality. Thus members of the family 
today are in a peculiar crisis situation; the traditional 
functions of the family have been delegated to other 
institutions, but all these institutions are operating within 
the market considerations, and the state hardly enters to 
intervene. The families of the poor and middle class are thus 
facing serious challenges. 

The United Nations declared 1994 as the International 



Year of the Family (IYF). The principle underlying this 
declaration was stated thus: "(IYF) Programmes .should 
support families in the discharge of their functions. They 
should promote the inherent strength of the families, 
including their great capacity for self-reliance and stimulate 
self-sustaining activities on their behalf" (Quoted in Uberoi: 
16). The slogan given during the year was "Building the 
smallest democracy in the heart of society." As rhetoric this 
is fine, but when one looks at reality, not merely is the 
patriarchal family not the site of democratic functioning, but 
without making substantial provisions to help the family to 
carry on various tasks the state is absolving itself of its 
responsibility. Returning to the family for various functions 
is an unrealistic suggestion. When a family sends its child to 
an outside educational institution from the time it is two 
years old, when the family has to rely for all its medical needs 
on outside health services, even substituting the meager 
lunch available to children of poorer households by mid- 
day meal schemes, provision of homes for the aged, it is 
difficult for a family to rely on itself without any substantial 
help from the state. We have drawn attention to this fact, as 
it is a truism that any increase in responsibility on the family 
will entail burden on women bereft of any substantial 
assistance. 5 

In this context, the problem of looking after the old 
people has become very serious. 

The Aged in Changing Family 

Aged members, especially old women, face a serious 
situation in today's family structure. The demographic 
scenario of ageing indicates a rise in the longivity of women. 



The mid-day meal scheme in some of the states has really helped 
poorer households and to some extent increased the attendance. 
Similarly the Public Health policy in Kerala has substantially 
improved the health of the children and improved the sex ratio in the 
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The expectation of life at birth among males and females in 
India has risen from 50.5 and 49.0 years during 1970-75 to 
59.7 and 60.9 during 1991-95, respectively. The control over 
fertility and mortality in addition to the desire to have a high 
quality of life are factors contributing to the growing aged 
population. As far as women are concerned, demographic 
characteristics such as rural-urban, literacy, marital status 
and headship acquire significance. It has been noted that, 
surprisingly, the proportion of the aged living in the rural 
areas is more than in the urban area; a more significant fact 
is that the percentage of widows among the aged is much 
higher than that of widowers. Relating this data with literacy 
figures, it is found that in rural areas only 1.1 per cent, and 
in urban areas about eight per cent women are literate. 
Finally, as Pravin Visaria notes, "The data confirm the 
patriarchal characteristics of the Indian society. In 1993-94 
over 80 per cent of the aged urban males 60 and above but 
only 17 per cent of the aged females were reported to be 
heads of their households. The corresponding rates of rural 
areas were 85 and 14 per cent for males and females 
respectively" (Visaria, 1971). It has been further pointed out 
that 92 per cent of female heads were widows. The 
preponderence of widows in the aged population becomes 
a matter for anxiety as the condition of widows in patriarchal 
family has been deplorable. Widows without the moral 
support of their spouses in the changed equation of 
relationships face humiliation at the status loss and if they 
are suffering from some long-drawn illness they are 
completely dependent on son and daughter-in-law (for 
details ref. Vardhana collective). Some of the empirical 
studies, for instance in one which was carried out in Gujarat, 
pointed out that between 61 to 75 per cent of the respondent 
women expected their sons to support them in their old age, 
another eight to nine per cent expected their daughters and 
either sons or daughters to provide support. It was also noted 
that only less than one per cent of the aged living alone were 
willing to move to old age homes (Visaria,! 975). Changing 



power relations accentuate the vulnerability of old persons 
within the family. The relationships are not merely 
consequent of the situation at a particular point of time, in 
this case, old age, but also of earlier power operations and 
negotiations made. Given the meagre social security in the 
country, the family has to take care of its aged members 
which is done in both cooperative and confiictual contexts. 
The old age pension scheme of the states covers only a tiny 
section of the population under the poverty line. The 
National Policy on Older Persons of 1999 is best a statement 
of intent rather than any financial memorandum or 
formulation of action plan for implementation. 6 Another 
serious limitation of the draft is the gender neutral language 
in the setting up of the implementation structures, with no 
indication of gender composition of the committees (for 
details see Vardhana collective: 88-91). The abuse of the 
elderly in the family quite often leading to intolerable 
behaviour by the younger members has been an issue of 
concern, in this context of absence of any other assistance 
and security for the aged. The gradual shrinking of the 
responsibility of state, the need to buy services from the 
market and the growing burden on families with limited 
incomes pose a serious challenge and plead for evolving 
options for the aged. 

Blurring of the Boundary of Family 

One of the most sensitive areas brought to centrestage by 
the women's movement is what has been considered 
something private, or an internal matter of the individual 
family. Whatever erstwhile was considered as 'miya bibi ka 



6 The Himachal Pradesh Maintenance of Parents and Dependants Bill 
enables any person unable to maintain himself /herself to apply to a 
tribunal for maintenance from dose relatives. How it will be actually 
operationalised is problematic. One significant aspect of the bill is 
that both the son and the daughter are considered as responsible for 
old parents. 
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mamla', a matter between husband and wife, became one of 
the serious issues for feminists. The perpetration of violence 
on women primarily by men had been defended on the 
grounds that it was an internal matter. The women's 
movement frontally questioned the privacy of the family 
which in reality becomes an arena, particularly for the male 
members, to exercise their authority. 7 Globally, violence 
within the home is universal across culture, religion, class 
and ethnicity. In spite of the universality, there has been 
invisibility or quite often non recognition of acts of violence 
perpetrated by family members on a woman. There has been 
a culture of silence which prevents women from speaking 
out in public. The social construction of the divide between 
the public and the private leads to the non articulation of 
women. Quite often the acts of violence are looked upon as 
disciplining/punishing the woman for not observing the 
patriarchal pattern of living. The constant uncovering of 
domestic violence in the family has raised quite a few issues. 
Why are women battered? It has slowly been realised that 
battering is not merely confined to lower classes and poorer 
sections of society but it is noticeable among the middle and 
upper class families. Why is it that with women entering the 



7 The International Center for Research on Women(ICRVV) conducted 
a three year research programme from 1997-2000 on domestic violence 
in India in partnership with researchers from a range of Indian 
academic and activist organisations. The programme had three 
components, assessing patterns and trends of domestic violence, 
second conducting population based surveys to estimate prevalence 
and enhance the understanding of domestic violence and third 
recommending programmes and policy interventions on the basis of 
the findings. It is indeed a sad story that various studies conducted 
under this programme have highlighted the fact of wide prevalence 
of domestic violence {ICRW SUMMARY, 1999). Similarly, a study of 
experiences of Criminal Justice System in Gujarat by AWAG an NGO, 
laments the fact that after more than a decade of passing of pro-woman 
amendment such as 498-A and 304-B domestic violence has been 
increasing. The number of unnatural deaths of women are mounting 
(Pathak, 2001). 



world of work in large numbers have to face domestic 
violence? Why do elderly women at times become abettors 
of violence? These and many more questions are raised about 
the prevailing concept of the private arena of family. Several 
efforts are made to study the causes behind domestic 
violence. Apart from apparently trivial reasons — for not 
preparing the food properly or not keeping the house tidy — 
there are more deep rooted causes such as financial problems, 
alcoholism, disputes regarding dowry and childcare. In all 
these situations, the woman is held responsible, gets 
punished and is also expected to remain silent. We have 
dwelt on this issue as it is related very closely with the 
concept of family as a domestic unit, asymmetrical power 
relationships among men and women and the patriarchy 
supporting the punishment of 'erring' members, especially 
women and children. 

Myth and Reality of Family 

As mentioned earlier the family is a very intimate institution 
serving the very personal needs of individuals in the 
background of affection and concern. It is probably the on’y 
social institution which is based on certain ethical principles 
of obligations, especially to elders, and the responsibility of 
retaining the family honour. The ijjat of the family depends 
on the 'proper ' behaviour of the members, especially women 
members. To preserve the prestige of the family, women 
remain silent when raped, battered or unequally treated. 
Many observers have specifically pointed out the contra- 
dictory aspects of family relationships, cooperation and 
conflict. One must adequately understand the mix of 
domination and nurturance, conflict and supportiveness 
within contemporary family relationships (Desai, 1997). 
Instead of idealising the family as a heaven on earth it is 
essential to perceive the family as both an arena for a power 
struggle as well as a protective space. 

In this context it would be useful to refer to the role of 
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media in depicting family. The print media especially the 
literature of various regions has eulogised the cohesive 
aspects of the family. Quite often the woman is depicted as 
one of the prime agents disintegrating family unity and 
creating conflicts among the men who are supposedly 
devoted to each other. The quarrels between mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law are proverbial, and folk literature thrives 
on depicting this aspect of a woman's behaviour. Idealisation 
of the mother, the devotion of the son, brother-sister affection 
are glorified, and no sacrifice is wasted which has been 
undergone for the family. Popular cinema and television 
corroborate this image, and many of the movies made in the 
Sixties and Seventies, as well as serials on the small screen, 
are full of idealised relationships far from reality. The raging 
popularity of the film Hum Apke Hain Kaun in the Eighties 
was a dream to resuscitate the joint family values of affection, 
sacrifice and sibling attachment and the growing 
phenomenon of romantic love of the younger generation, of 
course all within the sanctioned relationship. Cinema tries 
to give signals of sustaining the family through the agency 
of women. Prasad's remarks on the function of popular 
cinema are to be noted. He says, "As an effective medium of 
propagation of consumer culture, popular cinema has 
managed to combine a reassuring moral conservation (with) 
the utopian ideal that consists of not only the pleasures of 
commodity culture but also the micro-social forms such as 
the nuclear family which is at once an ideal consuming unit 
that the industrial economy's logic calls for as well as a 
desirable alternative to the existing patriarchal enclaves 
within which subjects are situated... Popular cinema 
however displays no unequivocal preference for a traditional 
standpoint in its narratives of conflict between the traditional 
and the modern. On the contrary, one of its constant 
preoccupation is with the propagation of commodity culture 
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within the context of traditionally regulated social relations" 
(quoted in John and Nair: 208-209). The soap operas 
produced during the Sixties and the Seventies undoubtedly 
reflected the changing family and suggested that in spite of 
the conflicts in familial relationships, preserving the joint 
family sentiments leads to more joy and happiness. 
Extramarital relations are accepted, women get battered, the 
bahu is either arrogant and insensitive or submissive and 
docile. In the Eighties, one of the most popular script writers 
for television serials was Manohar Shyam Joshi whose serials 
Humlog, Buniyad and Hum Rahi were quite popular. The 
introduction of big money in soap operas using the utopian 
model of the ideal family meant that the producer had to 
rely on the commercials. While narrating his assignment for 
HumLog, the saga of modem urban life, Joshi mentions that 
he was selected and was assured that there would be no 
commercials but socially relevant messages would be flashed 
periodically. However, no such norm was observed during 
those days; today, even the norm is not being set. It is not 
possible to go into the details of the contents of popular 
media, the idea is to suggest that the family is a significant 
theme for commercials as well as serials. The message quite 
often is that warm relationships are being fractured by a 
scheming daughter-in-law, and they are reestablished 
through the interventions of senior members (both men and 
women) of the family. 

Concluding Observations 

In this chapter we have tried to look into one of the most 
significant institutions in the life of a woman — the family — 
as it is in reality, and as it is being ideally constructed. Family 
is indeed an enigmatic institution. A woman's entire life is 
spent in maintaining and sustaining the family physically, 
emotionally and psychologically. The state and the 
community have to take up some functions of family if the 
family has to be saved. Further, gender relations in the family 
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have to be transformed into egalitarian norms so that a 
woman is not sacrificed at the altar of suffering and service. 
Somehow we have not been able to devise any alternative 
institution which can provide shelter as well as warmth, and 
until we do, we have to accept family as a bundle of conflict 
and consensus. To presume that in the family there is all- 
round affection and care is to deny reality. When the family 
is considered as it really operates only then can the injustice 
meted out to women become visible. 

Earlier we noted that there is not one pattern of family, 
that in changing circumstances its form has also been 
transforming. Family life in poor households, in business 
communities, among migrants and among those members 
who are living abroad, have been substantially altered. More 
and more adjustments to the new demands are being made. 
The problem of looking after the aged, for instance, was not 
so grave earlier. Women suffered oppression, but now new 
forms of suppressing women have been evolved. This duality 
is well expressed in the approach paper of the Government 
of India in the IYF which indulges in rhetorics and states: "If 
the family is facing problems of instability and disintegration 
today, it is not because women are asking for their rights . It 
is because of the socio-economic changes, market forces, 
consumerism and environment degradation that 
contemporary families are facing range of challenges for 
survival." In spite of recognising the problems faced by the 
family, the state is not ready to take more responsibility but 
wants the individual family to help its members in a crisis 
situation. The challenges faced in the Nineties have 
aggravated today; it seems that if the family has to survive 
and be strengthened to play an affective role, other institu- 
tions will have to come forward to help. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION IN INDIA 



If democracy is the rule by the people, the question that arises 
is, who participates in political decisions, which is one of 
the most fundamental questions of democracy. It is the will 
of the people, men and women, which decides who should 
rule and what the goals should be. Citizens use participa- 
tion as a way to communicate their aspirations and needs, 
and a technique to strengthen democracy. Lack of ability to 
participate implies lack of full membership within the sys- 
tem. The government takes important decisions not only on 
national and international issues, but also on matters which 
affect women's lives directly, such as maternity and child- 
care. Though women have a large stake in politics, as large 
as that of men, they do not have their share of political power. 
Politics, the sphere of "public" life that deals with establish- 
ing, interpreting and enforcing the rules of personal and 
community relations, has not welcomed women. 

Against the traditional view of politics as an activity- 
conscious, deliberate participation in the formal political 
process, there is another view which tends to equate politics 
with the working out of relationships within a given power 
structure. Traditionally it was believed that politics takes 
place in the public sphere, distinct and distant from the 
private sphere. So in a conventional analysis, political 
participation means activities related to electoral politics, like 
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voting, campaigning, holding party offices and contesting 
elections. Now such views and the public-private divide are 
challenged by feminist scholars and activists. It is argued 
that the public-private divide has been used to legitimise 
women's exclusion from public politics (Elshtain). Today, 
issues of rape and sexual harassment at work are no longer 
only women's issues in the private sphere. They are issues 
concerning all in the public sphere. 

The New Delhi Document on Women in Development 
(1985) accepted that though there has been a rapid growth 
of informal political activity by women to advance their own 
interests and their rights as citizens, their role in the formal 
political structures has remained virtually unchanged. And 
this has resulted in a serious conceptual debate among 
activists regarding the concept and indicators for political 
participation. Much of politics occurs outside conventional 
political institutions. Political participation, therefore, has to 
be understood in its broader context. The concept of political 
participation encompasses all voluntary actions intended to 
influence the making of public policies, the administration 
of public affairs and the choice of political leaders at all levels 
of government. Political participation is concerned not only 
with the organisation of the state and government and the 
dialectics of the exercise of power; it also seeks to reorganise 
the lives of the members of society. 

Today the political interventions by women in India 
range from movements for peace and good governance to 
protests against rape, dowry, domestic violence, food 
adulteration, the price-rise and deforestation. They are 
raising their voices against discrimination and injustice in 
social, economic and political spheres. Politics for them does 
not mean only the activities of electing representatives and 
governing. It also includes efforts of raising consciousness 
and changing the unequal power structure for a just and 
equal system. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the participation of 
women in the formal channel of politics (the discussion on 
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the women's movement will be covered in chapter on 
"Action for Change"). 

Women and Electoral Politics 

After independence, Indian women slowly began to realise 
that actualisation of promises of equality is not a smooth 
process. As the euphoria over newly-won freedom subsided, 
the complicated and intricate pattern of politics became clear 
with its variations of castes, languages, religions and 
divisions of family structures and cultural traditions. Indian 
women started becoming aware of the barriers of caste, class, 
language, religion, and region and the consequent 
complexity of these issues as well as difficulties encountered 
in handling them. Participation in the freedom struggle had 
not generated any controversy on gender roles. The 
assimilation of women in the struggle to free the nation had 
given them confidence and access to positions of power and 
responsibility, still the positions of power were not within 
easy reach. 

a) Women and Voting 

Since 1951 women have been participating in the formal 
channel of politics as voters, as party workers, as candidates 
contesting various elections, and as legislators and ministers 
involved in deliberations and policy making. As we shall 
notice subsequently in the chapter, only a few women have 
been able to occupy decision-making positions. 

Voting is the most important and basic means by which 
citizens are assimilated into the political process and learn 
how to exercise power. When India decided to conduct the 
biggest experiment of democracy by granting adult franchise, 
millions of men and women participated in the political 
process for the first time in the history of the nation. It is 
disappointing that during the initial stages enough care was 
not taken to compile the data and statistics pertaining to 
women. 
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The following table shows the voting percentage of men 
and women in the first 11 elections in indpendent India 
(Gopalan and Shiva: 138). 



Voters and Electors 



Year 


Total 


Voting percentage 
Males 


Females 


1952 


60.5 


53.0 


37.1 


1957 


63.7 


56.0 


39.6 


1962 


55.0 


62.1 


46.6 


1967 


61.0 


66.7 


55.5 


1971 


55.1 


69.7 


49.15 


1977 


60.0 


65.62 


54.91 


1980 


75.9 


57.69 


51.29 


1984 


62.4 


63.61 


68.17 


1989 


62.0 


70.09 


43.09 


1991 


53.05 


52.56 


47.43 


1996 


57.94 


62.47 


53.41 


1998 


62.04 


66.06 


58.02 



In the very first election, thousands of women were left 
out, as their names were not properly registered. The reason 
for this can be traced to the traditions of a land in which a 
woman is known mainly by her relation to a man — father, 
husband or son. These women naturally failed to understand 
the fact that giving one's name correctly is the first step in 
the process of exercising political power. The striking fact 
about the male and female turn-out in voting was the 
astoundingly low figure for women in the initial years. A 
redeeming fact, however, is that the gap between the number 
of women and men voting has been narrowing. 

Places showing greater mobilisation of women are 
socially, politically and economically less backward. Again, 
factors like exposure to Western influence, a cosmopolitan 
cultural outlook, industrial base and urban character play 
important roles. As pointed out in the Report of the 
Committee on the Status of Women "Towards Equality", one 
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great difficulty about the Indian political scene is that one 
cannot generalise about the inter-relationship between any 
single factor and political behaviour. Patterns of political 
behaviour from different regions show different 
relationships, influenced as they are by inter-related factors^ 
such as the social status of women, their economic position, 
the cultural norms and the over-all regional outlook towards 
women's participation in the wider society (Towards 
equality: 287-8). 

Many factors impact on elections, such as education, 
religion, consciousness regarding caste and class, awareness 
about women's issues, opinions of male members in the 
family, preferences for women candidates and the 
programmes and policies of various political parties. 

The close relationship between literacy and voting is 
generally accepted. Still, it cannot be assumed that literacy 
always stimulates political awareness. There is no dearth of 
evidence to show that educated women are often apathetic 
to voting, while the uneducated women in rural areas display 
remarkable enthusiasm for voting. Again, in a society bound 
by traditions and dominated by religion, there is a great 
possibility of votes being influenced by religion or religious 
teachers. Political parties often appeal to the religious 
sentiments of women voters, and make clever use of religious 
festivals to mobilise women voters. 

Consciousness regarding caste and class also affect and 
influence voting behaviour. According to a study of the first 
general elections in Uttar Pradesh, the middle and the upper 
middle-class women considered it below their dignity to go 
and vote in the open (Menon: 31). Unfortunately, caste 
prejudices and class divides have strengthened during the 
last five decades. The recent controversy on the bill for 
reservation of seats for women displays the hold of deep- 
rooted caste-politics. The issue of reservation of seats for 
women got linked with the issue of seats available for other 
backward castes, and the bill could not be passed. The rise 
of women politicians such as Mayawati and Phoolan Devi 
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also has important links with caste identities. An analysis of 
Phoolan Devi and social churning in Uttar Pradesh shows 
how all political leaders found it expedient to project her as 
a leader of the backwards. Phoolan Devi belonged to the 
Mallah sub-caste within the most backward of castes, whose 
political importance is on the rise in UP. And her constituency, 
Mirzapur, which had sent her to Parliament twice, has a large 
backward caste population, including Mallahs. This is why 
Phoolan Devi, who by all reports, was not taken seriously in 
Parliament by her colleagues, is being so sought after now, 
in death (Pai: 3017-8). 

The most common belief regarding women's voting 
pattern is that women vote according to the choice of the 
family's male members. This cannot be denied. But an 
equally important fact is that a woman has a mind of her 
own, and she likes to vote according to her choice. With the 
upsurge of the new women's movement and the rise of 
autonomous organisations, this tendency continues to gain 
strength. This experience of some elected members bears 
testimony to the fact that women voters seem more 
concerned about problems that affect their day-to-day lives, 
such as price rise, scarcity of water and housing, and facilities 
for health and education than men. Women, especially since 
late Eighties, have been voicing their concern about the 
deteriorating quality of life. Discussions with some members 
of the Maharashtra Legislative Assembly and members of 
the Lok Sabha from Maharashtra brought to surface some 
interesting data. Though a majority of these members did 
not concentrate on a women-specific perspective or 
programmes, their experience with the people indicated 
clearly that women voters seemed concerned (at times more 
than men) about issues that affect their day-to-day lives, such 
as facilities for schools, health-centres and water, and price- 
control (Interviews with Usha Thakkar during 1989 and 
1991). Women's organisations have been articulating 
women's concerns. The Stree Mukti Sampark Samiti in 
Maharashtra had issued a pamphlet on 'Our Candidate for 
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the Election'. It appealed to women to vote for candidates 
who are committed to secular values and who take a 
principled stand against social, domestic and political 
atrocities on women. It further stated that the candidates 
must believe in women-centred development and must give . 
the highest priority to issues such as water, food, fodder, 
health, education and employment. Discussions with the 
elected members of the Panchayati Raj institutions in 
Maharashtra point out sharply that issues affecting daily life 
and facilities of health, education and good roads are very 
important to women, as voters as well as elected candidates 
(Interviews with Usha Thakkar and Rohini Gawankar, 
during 1997 to 2000). 

Political parties have now started giving some attention 
to women and their votes, but the inclusion of some issues 
in their manifestos and declarations of schemes, not backed 
by a firm commitment and a definite plan of implementation, 
has failed to make any impact. Concerned with the casual 
attitude of the parties towards women and their manner of 
distributing tickets to candidates with questionable 
backgrounds, women's organisations such as Vimochana, 
Forum for Women's Rights in Bangalore, Stree Mukti 
Andolan Sampark Samiti in Pune and SEWA in Ahmedabad 
came out with their special appeals for voting. Recently, 
Women's Voice and Indian Association of Women Studies 
made efforts to generate political awareness among women. 
In 1991, seven women's organisations launched a campaign 
for the same purpose. After many meetings at grassroot 
levels in 1996, the National Alliance For Women presented a 
women's manifesto and a charter of demands reflecting the 
woman's perspective on politics. 

Though voting is the first step towards assimilation in 
the political system, in itself it is not sufficient. It requires 
the least motivation and initiative, and more so with women 
for whom the election day is a break from daily drudgery. 
Voting serves as a tool of political equality, but the act of 
voting in itself does not yield the desired end of equality. 
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Very often it strengthens the authority of the traditional elite, 
and women remain more or less on the periphery of the 
political arena. 

b) Women and Political Parties 

Almost all political parties are generous in giving promises 
for a better future for women. The Women's Movement and 
the declaration of 1975 as the Women's Year and later 1975- 
1985 as the Women's Decade brought some change in the 
perspective of political parties towards women. The 
government has also accepted the approach of visualising 
women as participants in the process of development and 
not as mere beneficiaries of welfare schemes. The 1989 
elections reflected the changing approach of political parties 
to women, at least in words. Among the many promises 
doled out to women, prominent were: 30 per cent reservation 
for women in institutions of local self-government 
(Congress); 30 per cent reservation for women in the 
panchayats (CPI-M); 30 per cent reservation for women in 
government jobs (The National Front) and reservation upto 
30 per cent for women in certain categories of jobs (BJP). In 
1996, up to 30 per cent reservation for women was promised 
by the Congress and 33 per cent by the BJP and the CPI-M. 
But the practice showed a different pattern. The number of 
women candidates fielded was: 49 by the Congress, 23 by 
the BJP, 13 by the Janata Dal and four by the CPI. 

In the 1998 elections also, the BJP and alliance partners, 
the Congress, the United Front, the Janata Dal and left parties 
promised many programmes for women, including 33 per 
cent reservations of seats for women in state assemblies and 
Parliament. But again, not many women candidates were in 
the election fray. The number of women candidates put up 
was 44 by the Congress, 26 by the BJP, 10 by the Janata Dal 
and three by the CPI. 

The debate on the 84th (earlier 81st) Constitutional 
Amendment ensuring reservation of one-third seats for 
women in the Lok Sabha and state assemblies had generated 



heated debates. Yet in their manifestos the National 
Democratic Alliance, the Indian National Congress, the 
Nationalist Congress Party, the CPI, the CPI-M and the Janata 
Dal (S) had no hesitation in promising reservation of one- 
third seats in the legislative bodies for women, along with 
other programmes. 

While it is important to note that although parties give 
some place to women in their manifestos, the promises 
remain on paper. Most of them mobilise women for rallies 
and demonstrations. Even the left parties do not challenge 
the inequality between men and women inherent in our 
social and political system. 

Women do not find place on decision-making 
committees of political parties. The following table reveals 
this (Stephen: 255): 



Women in the Hierarchy of Political Parties 



Party 


Hierarchy 


Total 

Members 


No. of 
Women 


BJP 


Parliamentary Board 


9 


1 




National Executive 


73 


9 


Congress 


Working Committee 


19 


2 


Janata Dal 


Political Affairs Committee 15 


0 




Parliamentary Board 


15 


0 




National Executive 


75 


11 


CPI (M) 


Politburo 


15 


0 




Central Committee 


70 


5 


CPI 


Secretariat 


9 


0 




National Executive 


31 


3 




National Council 


125 


6 


United Front Steering Committee 


15 


0 



A few women leaders have been able to reach the 
position of party president or leader in the legislative parties, 
as did Indira Gandhi and Sonia Gandhi (Congress), Mrinal 
Gore flanata Party), Gita Mukherjee (CPI), and Vijaya Raje 
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Scindhia and Sushama Swaraj (BJP), Mamata Banerjee 
(Trinamool Congress), Jayalalitha (A I ADM K), Mayawati 
(Bahujan Samaj Party) and jaya Jaitly (Samata Party). 

Though political parties have been of late making 
promises regarding 33 per cent reservation for women, 
women candidates are not fielded in that proportion. Parties 
do not hesitate to give tickets to persons known for their 
misbehaviour with women, their insensitivity to women's 
issues, even their support to Sati. 

In 1996 out of a total 14,274 contestants, only 599 were 
women. Two-thirds of these were, however, independent 
candidates. Out of these women contestants, only 39 won. 
In the 1998 elections, the BJP gave tickets to 26 women, out 
of whom 14 won. Nine women won out of 44 women 
contestants put up by the Congress, one woman won with a 
CPI ticket. The 10 women candidates fielded by the Janata 
Dal lost (Kaushik: 139-140). 

In the 1999 elections, it was observed that parties which 
promised reservation of seats for women did not encourage 
women to fight elections. There were only 277 women 
contestants for the 13th Lok Sabha, of whom only 47 won. 
Out of the 50 candidates fielded by the Congress, only 14 
won. The BJP fielded 54 women candidates, but only 15 won. 
The Telugu Desam Party sent three women to the Lok Sabha, 
and the Shiv Sena sent only one woman. 

Women's vote has not been considered of much 
consequence by political parties and leaders. Unable to 
perceive the nature of political efficacy, women also have 
not crystallised themselves into voters' bloc. 

c) Elected Women Members 

Many factors are important in the election of women 
candidates, such as literacy, a liberal family background, the 
financial position of the family, the support of male family 
members, involvement of politics, local conditions, campaign 
strategy, pull within the party, and personality The combined 
result of all these factors is that very few women are given 



tickets, and even fewer get elected from among this small 
number. 

Getting a ticket is in fact very difficult for women 
aspiring for political power. There are considerations of the 
strategies of the party leaders, party politics, money power, 
caste affiliation, regional politics and individual capacity of 
the candidate. Parties are not willing to invest their energy 
in the election of women contestants, they are doubtful about 
their success. Often, women candidates are dropped to make 
political compromises, or are given tickets for constituencies 
where there is little chance of their winning. 

The following chart of the elected women members in 
the Lok Sabha shows that only a few women have been able 
to get elected to seats of power (Listen to women's vote: 67). 



Lok Sabha 


Year 


Total 

seats 


No. of women 
contested 


No. of women 

elected 


Percentage 
to the total 


First 


1952 


499 


- 


22 


4.4 


Second 


1957 


500 


45 


27 


5.7 


Third 


1962 


503 


70 


34 


6.7 


Fourth 


1967 


523 


67 


31 


5.9 


Fifth 


1971 


521 


86 


22 


4.2 


Sixth 


1977 


544 


70 


19 


3.4 


Seventh 


1980 


544 


142 


28 


5.1 


Eighth 


1984 


544 


164 


44 


8.1 


Ninth 


1989 


517 


198 


27 


5.2 


Tenth 


1991 


544 


325 


39 


7.18 


Eleventh 


1996 


544 


599 


40* 


7.18 


Twelfth 


1998 


544 


271 


44* 


8.8 



* one member nominated by the President. 



It is interesting to note that women politicians have 
come from different backgrounds. In the period soon after 
independence, women such as Sucheta Kripalani, Vijay- 
lakshmi Pandit, Sushila Nayar, Amrit Kaur and Renuka Ray 
came from the nationalist movement. Women like Gayatri 
Devi, Vijay Raje Bhosale and Vasundhara Raje came to 
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politics from princely families, while some were daughters 
of the soil, such as Maniben Patel, Sahodarabai and 
Lakshmibai. Some, like Vaijayantimala and Jaya Pradha, 
brought with them the glamour of the cine-world. A few 
women, like Indira Gandhi, became seasoned politicians as 
they contested elections three to five times. Subhadra Joshi, 
Minimata Ajam Das Guru and Jyotsna Chanda were elected 
to the Lok Sabha five times. 

Mostly women members are educated, with a middle- 
class background and from the fields of agriculture, social 
work, medicine or law. The background of elite and political 
families always provides women a smooth entry into politics. 
Some women enter politics because of their connections with 
the male members of the family, for instance. Begum Abida 
Ahmed (widow of the President of Fakruddin Ali Ahmed) 
and Alka Nath (wife of Congress leader Kamal Nath). 
Women like Indira Gandhi (daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru), 
Maniben Patel (daughter of Vallabhbhai Patel) and Maneka 
Gandhi (widow of Sanjay Gandhi) came into politics because 
of their male connections, but survived on their own abilities. 

Again, it is not unusual in the Indian political arena for 
couples to enter politics in their individual capacities, such 
as Acharya Kripalani and Sucheta Kripalani, Madhu 
Dandavate and Pramila Dandavate, A. K Gopalan and 
Sushila Gopalan and Pheroz Gandhi and Indira Gandhi. 

The pattern of representation of women in the Rajya 
Sabha is not very different from that in the Lok Sabha. 
Though members such as Renuka Chowdhary and Tara 
Sapre have displayed their effectiveness as members of the 
House and Najma Heptulla as Chairperson of the House, 
representation of women in the Rajya Sabha has been low, 
as can be seen from the next table (Knocking at the male 
bastion: Women in Politics: 150). 

Very few women have captured seats of power as 
ministers. Indira Gandhi was at the helm of affairs as Prime 
Minister for many years. Laxmi Menon, Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Sushila Nayar, Tarkeswari Sinha, Sarojini Mahishi, 



Year 


Total No. of 

Seats 


Total No. of women 

members 


Percentage 


1952 


219 


16 


7.3 


1957 


237 


18 


7.5 


1962 


238 


18 


7.6 


1967 


240 


20 


8.3 


1971 


243 


17 


7.0 


1977 


244 


25 4 


10.2 


1980 


244 


24 


9.8 


1985 


244 


28 


11.4 


1990 


245 


24 


9.7 


1991 


245 


38 


15.5 



There were 18 women members in the Rajya Sabha in 1998. 



Margaret Alva and Sushma Swaraj were able ministers. Of 
course, most of the time women hold "soft" portfolios such 
as health, education and social welfare, women and child 
development. Finance, defence and foreign relations are 
rarely allotted to women. . 

Though the number of women elected is very small, 
the performance of elected women members in the 
deliberations of the legislature has been noteworthy. Usually 
it is assumed that women are silent spectators in the 
legislative houses, there more as wall flowers than as 
representatives of the people, but a look through Parliament 
debates disproves this hypothesis. Women have been vocal 
on the floor of the House. They do not only concentrate their 
attention on "womanly" and "soft" subjects such as welfare 
of children and women, or health and education. Women 
are not an invisible political group. They utilise every 
opportunity to express their ideas. What is frustrating is that 
the media coverage is very much pro-male. 

Women have expressed their views on sensitive political 
matters. The motion of thanks on the Address of the 
President gives women members an opportunity to express 
their criticism or appreciation of the working of the 
government. Calling attention notices, adjournment motions 
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and motions of no-confidence are devices used by members 
of the Lok Sabha to keep the government on its toes. Women 
members have shown their mettle here too. Speaking on the 
Budget, the women have displayed their ability to grasp 
economic realities and offer useful suggestions. They have 
taken the opportunities of drawing the attention of the 
government to some important issues in the areas of 
education, health and other matters of public concern while 
discussing demands for grants. 

The concern of women members for women is a double- 
edged sword: if they express their concern they might be 
branded "for women only" which may lead to the eclipse of 
their p olitical careers, and if they don't, they will fail to meet 
the natural expectations of voters, and especially women's 
organisations, of playing a positive role in dealing with 
women's issues. Women members of Parliament realise this, 
and often break barriers of party lines in support of women's 
issues. 

The women members of Parliament perform a double 
role as representatives of the people and as representatives 
of the oppressed section of society, that is, women. Many 
important laws regarding women are a result of women's 
pressures and demands inside and outside the House. 
Women members from ruling and opposition parties have 
participated actively in the debates on dowry, and influenced 
the government to make changes in the existing dowry law. 
While moving the Family Courts Bill on August 27, 1984, 
the Minister of Law, Justice and Company Affairs admitted 
that the major reason for moving the bill was the mounting 
pressure from several associations of women, welfare 
organisations and some individuals. Women members of 
Parliament have asked probing questions about the common 
civil code, immoral traffic in women, dowry deaths and rape 
cases and have made useful suggestions, for instance, setting 
up a National Commission for Women, and appointing 
women judges in family courts and special courts for hearing 
cases of dowry deaths. 
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The following table which shows the representation of 
women in the assemblies of the state governments indicates 
that the picture in the states is not very different from the 
one at the Centre (Country Report: 69). 



States 


Year 


Total 


Women 


Year 


Total 


Women 


Andhra Pradesh 


1957 


252 


11 


1994 


294 


9 


Karnataka 


1957 


179 


18 


1994 


224 


7 


Kerala 


1957 


127 


6 


1991 


140 


8 


Madhya Pradesh 


1957 


218 


26 


1993 


320 


12 


Punjab 


1957 


101 


5 


1992 


117 


6 


Rajasthan 


1957 


136 


9 


1993 


200 


9 


Tripura 


1967 


30 


0 


1992 


60 


2 


Uttar Pradesh 


1967 


341 


24 


1993 


425 


12 


West Bengal 


1967 


195 


11 


1991 


294 


18 


Delhi 


1972 


56 


3 


1993 


70 


3 



The pattern of representation of women in the legislative 
assemblies of the states is puzzling. Kerala, with its high 
literacy rate and a matrilineal tradition, has only a few 
women legislators; in fact, the number is slightly less than 
in Rajasthan, where female literacy is low and where there 
are many restrictions on women. Similarly, Manipur, where 
women play a dominant role in both the family and the 
community, did not produce a woman legislator until 1990. 
Nagaland and the other North-eastern states which have less 
repressive cultures for women have similarly low levels of 
women's representation. In contrast, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh, with their low education levels and 
repressive cultural norms for women, have sent a relatively 
larger proportion of women to the Lok Sabha and elected 
relatively more female members of legislative assemblies 
(Forum for Democratic Reforms: 6-7). 

There have been women chief ministers, too, such as 
Sucheta Kripalani (Uttar Pradesh), Nandini Satpathy 
(Orissa), Shashikala Kakodkar (Goa) earlier, and Mayavati 
(Uttar Pradesh), Rabadi Devi (Bihar) and Jayalalitha (Tamil 
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Nadu) in recent times. It has to be noted that most of them 
were pushed to the top position by the forces of party p olitics 
and contemporary state politics. 

Obstacles Faced by Women 

Reasons for the marginalisation of women in politics are not 
difficult to find. There are many obstacles to assimilation of 
women in the process of decision-making, operating at 
different levels. 

One of the arguments for the non-participation of 
women in the political process has been that women 
themselves are responsible for their political isolation. The 
crucial problem is that women find themselves being judged 
and judging themselves by two standards. One standard is 
that of femininity: in the private world, she is regarded as 
nurturer, passive, emotional, home oriented and subordinate 
to man. The other standard is that of her modem role: the 
public world expects women to be rational, active, 
achievement oriented, ambitious and competitive. This 
private-public split has a marginalising effect on women. In 
such a situation, they have two options, to follow the rules 
of the game of politics and be called 'unfeminine', or act in 
politics guided by the standard of femininity and be seen as 
inferior. This compartmentalisation makes it very hard for 
women to choose an appropriate course of behaviour. 
Fundamentally, attitudes which society defines as 
stereotypically masculine such as aggressiveness are con- 
sidered the norm of politics. One must have these 
characteristics to be a 'real' man and to be a 'real' politician. 
Thus a woman who enters politics is considered to be, by 
definition, aggressive, calculating and practical, and not 
expected to be soft, emotional and personal. Women in such 
circumstances find themselves entering an alien world. It is 
heartening to note that some women in politics, especially 
at the local level, raise issues from the women's perspective 
in an otherwise anti-woman atmosphere. 
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A very strong reason explaining women's limited 
participation has been the theory of women's "backward 
consciousness". However, as we saw earlier while analysing 
the woman's role in non-formal mass movements, women 
have responded with great enthusiasm and responsibility 
on crucial occasions and do not necessarily suffer from 
"backward consciousness". Whether it is a movement against 
a foreign government, or a protest against vested interests 
in economic or political spheres, or a confrontation against 
the oppressive landlord or contractor, women have not 
hesitated; they have made sacrifices and suffered repression 
along with men . 

The observations that women when elected do not 
participate in debates, or that women elect candidates whom 
their families support, have been proved wrong with more 
and more research findings coming up. As we saw earlier, 
women do raise issues and the research studies on voting 
behaviour suggest that the secret ballot system considerably 
helps women exercise individual preferences. All these 
findings reveal that policy makers and political scientists 
often interpret situations in a superficial manner because of 
gender bias. 

The basic fact of the subordination of women in society 
acts as a structural constraint and stops women from 
participating in political activities in two ways. First, due to 
gender-based division of labour in the family, women have 
to bear the full responsibility of household chores. Women 
in rural and urban areas are expected to shoulder the burden 
of looking after the family. It is the woman's duty to bring in 
fuel, fodder and water. It is her job to cook. She has to look 
after the rearing and education of children. She has to 
entertain the guests and also attend social functions. These 
constraints operate more or less for all classes and 
communities of women. Men are able to take part in routine 
political activities because they can return home late, and go 
out for political work. Further, in spite of being involved in 
all these activities, the family does not suffer because the 
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woman is always available to look after the daily needs of 
the family. Routine political campaign work, the necessity 
of maintaining contacts with the constituency, regular 
debates, discussions and meetings which are generally 
held at night usually clash with her household and other 
responsibilities. Hence women find it difficult to participate 
in day-to-day political activities. In crisis situations or in 
times of mass mobilisations, some stop-gap arrangements 
are made, and the assistance of neighbours or the kin group 
is sought. Evidence is available that when women with all 
these burdens take up active work as party members or 
secretaries of a youth group, they suffer tremendous strain 
and tension. If support services such as creches for their 
children, sharing of housework and inexpensive household 
gadgets are made available, women's participation can be 
facilitated. It is important to note, in this context, that the 
style of functioning of women politicians such as Jayalalitha, 
Mayawati, Phoolan Devi and Rabadi Devi has raised many 
questions because they adopted the prevalent norms of 
mainstream politics. 

Another equally significant deterrent is the current 
political culture. Not only has the political process become 
complicated, many decisions are taken behind the scene. 
Power games are controlled by monetary deals, and since 
women have little control over finances, they are not 
considered worth betting on. In present-day democracy with 
all its politicking, when qualities other than efficiency and 
commitment are valued, when manoeuvreing people and 
things are the norms, when decisions are taken at dinner 
tables, political participation is not an attractive proposal for 
women, particularly when the cultural norms for 'good' 
women have overtones of non-material, clean, honest 
features. When women aspiring for political careers are 
labeled as irresponsible by their family members, and are 
seen as go-getters and not having 'character', it is a time of 
test of moral courage and perservence for women politicians. 
Threats of character assassination, criminalisation of politics 
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and political violence are enough to throttle the political 
ambitions of a woman. The ordinary woman has developed 
an apathy, even a dislike, towards the words "Government" 
and "Authority". The common working woman's perception 
of government is through the police, forest-guards and law 
courts or family-planning functionaries. She does not think 
of the "Sarkar" (government) as a friend or protector of the 
weak (Shramshakti: ixi). 

Routine political work, regular visits to the constituency 
area, active participation in meetings and discussions, and 
preparedness to meet people any time are not consistent with 
a woman's life with her family. Such work clashes with her 
household roles. Moreover, speaking at public meetings, 
asserting her individuality and negotiating power bargains 
require training and experience, which are not easily 
accessible to women. 

For movements which are issue oriented and for 
achieving concrete objectives, women are able to participate, 
leaving the chores of the house to someone else. They are 
prepared to suffer the hardships and privations of political 
confrontations. But when an activity requires routine 
continuous work and also where many dubious practices 
are essential in order to succeed, women find it difficult to 
participate. 

Another important factor which has also to be 
considered is that much of the political participation today 
requires information, knowledge, exposure to various 
experiments, strategies, models etc. In a country where only 
about 40 per cent of the women are literate,, how can one 
expect women to participate effectively? The understanding 
of political processes, strategies and actions requires training, 
education and constant interaction. Even men in a poor 
illiterate society find it difficult to fulfil this requirement. It 
is a much more challenging task for women. 

Women's votes are not counted as a women's vote bank 
either by political parties or by society at large. Political 
parties are always reluctant to field women candidates. 
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Though they have a women's wing, serious attempts to 
involve women in public life are rare. It has to be noted that 
economic dependence and prohibitive election expenses are 
big hurdles in the path of a woman seeking to participate in 
public life. The inability of a woman to raise funds for herself 
and/or the party chains a woman's aspirations. 

As a result of the factors mentioned above, the 
participation of women in politics becomes limited to voting, 
organising processions and rallies and doing ancillary work 
in the party offices. 

Reservation of Seats for Women 

In view of this situation, women's organisations have been 
demanding reservation of seats for women in legislatures. 
The response to the demand was the bill for the 84th and 
85th Amendment to the Constitution, to allow one third of 
the total number of seats in the Lok Sabha and State Assem- 
blies to be reserved for women including for those from 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This provision is 
the extension of earlier amendments — 73rd and 74th — pro- 
viding reservation of one-third of seats in elected bodies in 
the local government at the rural and urban levels. The bill 
was tabled on September 12, 1996, a day before Parliament 
was to be adjourned. It evoked spontaneous support as well 
as fierce opposition from male members who reflected the 
traditional bias of the male-dominated society. In addition 
to resistance to any measure to share power with women, 
the main criticism was that the bill contained no provision 
for Other Backward Classes, Dalit and the minorities. There 
were also some doubts regarding the procedure to reserve 
constituencies for women. Ultimately, the bill was referred 
to the Joint Select Committee chaired by Gita Mukherjee. 
The Committee recommended that the bill be passed as it is, 
though there were some notes of dissent. It added, how- 
ever, that the question of reservation for OBCs be considered 
in the near future. By this time. Prime Minister Deve Gowda 
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was replaced by I.K Gujral (both from the Janata Dal). Gujral 
supported the bill, but some of his colleagues vehemently 
opposed it. Ultimately Gujral said on 13 August 1997, that 
his government would get the bill passed only after attain- 
ing a consensus. Women's organisations were again 
disappointed. The coalition politics of the nation brought 
about the elections of 1998. This time, A.B. Vajpayee of the 
BJP headed the coalition government. He brought the bill as 
84th amendment bill in 1998 on 13 July. Some members from 
the Samajwadi Party and from Rashtriya Janata Dal, with 
their followers tried in an unparliamentary way to prevent 
introduction of the bill. With the adjournment of the House 
it became clear that the obstacles in the way of passing the 
bill were formidable. The government again tried to intro- 
duce the bill in December 1998, but nothing was achieved. 

The changing political pattern of 1999 brought about 
yet anothecgeneral election. Vajpayee, heading the National 
Democratic Alliance, became Prime Minister. The Lok Sabha 
was thrown into a turmoil when the government tried to 
introduce the bill. On 23 December 1999, the government 
was finally successful in introducing the bill after having 
failed earlier. Since then the bill has been put into cold storage. 

The arguments in favour of the bill are more or less the 
same as those presented before the Committee on the Status 
of Women (Towards Equality: 302-3): the difficulties faced 
by women in getting elected, the reluctance of political parties 
to give tickets to women, the possibility of women losing 
faith in the political process and becoming passive spectators, 
and the potential of the reservation system to motivate 
women and political parties. It is also argued that the bill 
would break the male bastion of power, provide the 'critical 
mass' necessary to be effective in decision-making bodies 
and broaden the base of women's representation in the 
legislative bodies. 

The arguments against reservations also echo the 
arguments put forward by the Committee on Status of 
Women in its report (Towards Equality: 303-4). The 
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Committee felt that the women's cause in India has always 
been championed by all progressive elements, men as well 
as women. Joint efforts are required for a climate favourable 
for raising women's status. Moreover, there is a possibility 
that separate constituencies for women would narrow their 
outlook, and this step would be a retrograde one, departing 
from the principle of equality. If granted, it would be difficult 
to withdraw and would perpetuate inequal status. It was 
also feared that such a step would encourage other 
communities and interests to put forth similar demands 
which would threaten national integration. In addition, 
women's interests cannot be isolated from the social, 
economic and political interests of other groups, strata and 
classes in society. Women share with men the problems of 
their groups, localities and communities. Women are not a 
community, they are a category. They are not concentrated 
in certain areas or confined to a particular field of activity. 

The committee had recognised the social inequalities 
and disabilities that hamper women. So it had recommended 
the establishment of Statutory Women's Panchayats at the 
village level, reservation of seats for women in municipalities 
as a transitional measure, the constitution of permanent 
committees in municipalities to initiate and supervise 
programmes for women, and inclusion of women in all 
important committees and delegations. The committee had 
made a noteworthy recommendation, that political parties 
should adopt a definite policy regarding the percentage of 
women to be sponsored by them (to begin with, 15 per cent) 
for election to state assemblies and Parliament. 1 

The treatment that the bill for reservation of seats for 
women has received from male members of different parties 
recently has disappointed women's organisations and 



Phulrenu Guha and Maniben Kara did not approve of any measure 
of reservation, while Vina Mazumdar and Lotika Sarkar were in 
favour of extension of the principle of reservation to the legislative 
bodies. 



women legislators, but they are not disheartened. Their 
efforts to make a dent in the male-dominated political 
structure continue, though some feel that reservation of seats 
for women is not the right strategy to erase gender inequality. 
Ela Bhatt of SEWA feels that reservation will not yield the 
desired results; what women need is economic power. 
Madhu Kishwar of Manushi, with others, has suggested an 
alternative bill. 2 Women leaders such as Mrinal Gore and 
Pramila Dandavate have changed their earlier stand on 
reservation, and now favour reservation of seats for women 
in legislative bodies. It is important to note in this context 
that there was not much resistance to the provision of 
reserved seats for women in the 73rd and the 74th 
Amendments; it is only after the bill for the 81st amendment 
that unprecedented chaotic scenes in the House erupted over 
the bill, and there was a scathing denunciation of the bill in 
public debates. Evidently, the success stories of elected 
women representatives at the local level, especially in the 
Panchayati Raj institutions, have sent signals of the 
determined efforts of women for change, creating anxiety in 
male-dominated power structures. 

The bill seems to be entangled in the web of male- 
dominated politics. Political parties have no unanimous 
stand on the bill. The issues of sub-quota for the backward 
classes and the method of reserving constituencies have been 
causing differences and apprehension. Most women 
members of Parliament, cutting across party lines, have been 
vocal in their support for the bill. 

The discussion on reservation of seats will not be 
complete without mentioning the experiences of reserved 



Madhu Kishwar of Manushi t D. Sheth of Lokayan, Yogendra Yadav 
of the Center for Study of Developing Societies and Jayprakash 
Narain from Hyderabad-based Lok Satta have proposed an 
alternative women's reservation bill suggesting that all recognised 
political parties allot a mandatory quota of seats to women 
candidates. 
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seats for women at the local level. The 73rd Amendment 
has drawn in nearly 750,000 women as members at Gram 
Panchayat level, 17,000 women at intermediary level, and 
1,583 women at the district level (Country Report:71). The 
policy of reservation has certainly brought power within 
reach of rural women. Karnataka and West Bengal already 
had reserved seats for women in elected bodies in rural areas 
even before the 73rd Amendment. Their experiences, and 
now those of other states, have been largely positive. 

Though it is not possible to make sweeping 
generalisations, it is clear that women have started to 
participate in the public sphere and their presence can no 
longer be avoided. As women in rural India are getting 
absorbed into formal politics at the local level, they are 
shattering the myths regarding their inefficiency and inability 
to govern. Development activities are high on their agenda. 
They want water, electricity and good roads for their villages. 
They try for tube-wells, tap water and health facilities under 
different schemes. They realise that electricity is no longer a 
luxury, but an important component of their day-to-day lives 
which their villages need. They realise that roads connect 
villages to cities and other places, and facilitate the sale of 
the village produce. They look for schemes under which they 
can get these facilities. Education is also high on their agenda. 
They want schools for children, and are keen to educate their 
daughters. Women of many villages recount with pride how 
they have built roads to schools with the help of all the 
villagers, and how they supervise the education of children 
in their villages (Thakkar and Gawankar). 

There are many instances in Karnataka, Rajasthan, 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh and other states where women 
have fought bravely against corruption, alcoholism and other 
social evils, and have worked for the development of the 
community. Astudy points out the commitment of members 
of the all-women panchayats in Maharashtra (Datta). West 
Bengal's first all-women gram panchayat in Kultikri has also 
performed well in spite of the many problems it faces. 



Women, eager to get new information, have manged to 
accomplish a lot. Schemes are implemented, the cost 
effectiveness of projects is examined and attention focused 
on the oppressed sections. This, however, does not mean 
that women manage smooth entries into the male-dominated 
structures. Very often their success is limited to certain areas; 
an effective woman sarpanch even faces a vote of no- 
confidence. 

The reservation policy is not an end in itself, we should 
see it as a means to achieve gender equality. It is important 
that women enter in decision-making bodies in sizeable 
numbers, this 'critical mass' is important if women's voices 
are to be heard in politics. But mere entry into the political 
system should not end transparency, accountability and 
commitment for the women's movement. Instead of being 
submerged in the vastness of events, procedures, dogmas 
and ruthless competition, the movement must sail on to its 
destination of equality and empowerment. The task is uphill, 
not impossible. Women's empowerment has to be seen in 
the larger context of the democratic system. It demands the 
percolation of the values of equality and justice in daily life, 
the support of citizens' groups in protest against oppression, 
and acceptance of the feminist perspective in the public 
sphere. Women have to recognise, collectively and critically, 
the forces that limit them, and to work collectively and 
continuously to change the unequal power structure. In other 
words, they have to experience the process of empowerment. 
This is the process of gaining control over the self, the 
ideology and the resources — physical (like land and water), 
human, intellectual and financial — which determine power 
(Batliwala). 
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WOMEN AND LAW 

The disparities in our hierarchical Indian society are endemic, 
they become more complex as the hierarchies of gender 
intersect with hierarchies of class, caste and ethnicity, in 
addition to regional variations. Women and men too find 
themselves placed in different hierarchies which grant them 
power and status based on their birth and relation to the 
main male members of the family. 

The discrimination felt by the women in India is 
sanctified by tradition and seldom challenged by the law. In 
fact, women have very a feeble voice in the formation, 
implementation and interpretation of laws. The Fundamental 
Rights as guaranteed by the Indian Constitution have not 
been able to ensure equality for women in all spheres, and 
the Directive Principles of State Policy have remained mere 
pious words. Personal laws based on religion and at present 
continuing under the cover of freedom of religion hold 
women s lives in their octopus like grip, controlling issues 
of marriage, divorce, guardianship, adoption, maintenance 
and property. It seems rather paradoxical in this context 
to state that in spite of the shortcomings of the legal system 
in India, it is the law which has been and is still expected 
to be effective as an instrument of social change, a strategy 
to free women from shackles of inequality and subjugation. 
Our experience shows that the women , s movement has 
been a vigilant critic of the patriarchal dimensions of the 
legal system, and yet it never hesitates to demand from 
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the state legal interventions for the betterment of women's 
lives. 

Historical Background 

The woman's question was high on the agenda of the social 
reformers in the 19th century. The potential of law to improve 
the status of women was recognised by the emerging Indian 
intelligentsia keen to bring about social reforms, as well as 
by the colonial rulers eager to establish a modem legal system 
and a positive British image. The former had their own 
dilemmas, the latter had their own problems. The colonial 
rulers felt overwhelmed by the plethora of unfamiliar 
practices and traditions, local customs and usages in addition 
to the prevalent legal texts, codes and institutions. They 
turned to the written religious codes and their commentaries 
in search of the certainty desired by them in laws pertaining 
to civil and criminal liability and property contract. They 
were helped in their efforts by the pundits and the maulvis. 
This approach resulted in their noncognizance of usages and 
practices, overemphasis on written religions texts, and 
establishment of "law and order" by the British as they 
deemed fit. The Hindu law became Brahminised, and the 
Muslim law also became Islamised. Slowly but firmly, the 
belief that women have very limited rights took roots in the 
system. 

Until 1858, the British rulers concentrated on 
consolidating their political base, and were cautious about 
their policy and actions regarding religious beliefs and 
traditions. They did modify certain practices, on the grounds 
of public demand (stimulated by the social reformers) and 
humanitarian consideration for the woes of women, by 
enacting such legislation as the Bengal Sati Regulation Act 
of 1829, the Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 and the 
Hindu Widow Remarriage Act of 1856. After 1858, they 
adopted a continuous policy of not disturbing the traditions 
of Indian society. Efforts were made to codify the law in 
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matters of civil and criminal procedure, transfer of property 
and law of evidence. The Indian Penal Code and the Indian 
Contract Act can be termed manifestations of such an aim. 
Despite this cautious policy, some steps taken by the colonial 
rulers had a liberal impact on Indian society. A law was 
enacted in 1870 to prevent female infanticide among many 
Rajput tribes and its effective implementation was 
noteworthy. 

An important piece of legislation pertaining to Indian 
women in the latter half of the 19th century was the Age of 
Consent Act passed in 1891. Sexual intercourse with a girl 
below such age is considered rape. The age of consent was 
fixed by the Indian Penal Code at 10 years. 

The case of Phulmani Dasi brought to surface the issue 
of the age of consent and the miseries of child-brides 
(Phulmani Dasi, a child bride of 11 years who had not yet 
attained puberty, bled to death when her much older 
husband forced himself on her. The incident evoked 
unprecedented concern over the fate of the child-brides). B.M. 
Malabari, with the help of other social reformers, launched 
a crusade to end child marriage and the suffering of widows. 
The issue of increasing the age of consent raised a storm in 
various sections of society, the liberals asking for increasing 
the age of consent by law and traditionalists, supported by 
extreme nationalists (who did not want the alien government 
to interfere in any social issue of Indian society), arguing for 
the status quo. Ultimately the age of consent was fixed at 12 
in 1891. 

The colonial rulers had in their own way made a 
distinction between personal and public spheres of life of 
the ruled, and had decided not to interfere as far as possible 
in the personal sphere, as it might ignite unrest. Laws 
governing such issues as marriage, divorce, inheritance, 
succession and adoption came to be called personal laws, 
having their origin in religions of different communities. With 
the passage of time, there remained little space for customs 
and usages as the political expediency became the guiding 



principle for the colonial rulers. By the time India gained 
independence from English rule, the personal laws of 
different communities were labelled religious laws, but in 
some cases they were actually state enactments while in 
others the contents of the rules had undergone substantial 
changes (Parashar: 76). 

Secularisation of law has always been a formidable 
struggle in India because of the pluralities and diversities 
found among various communities and the ineffectiveness 
of the rulers in dealing with them. Most of the laws enacted 
before independence indicate this reality (the situation after 
independence has its own problems). The Special Marriage 
Act of 1872 provided an opportunity for Indians to contract 
a civil marriage. But the parties marrying under the Act had 
to declare that they had ceased to practise their religion. An 
amendment in 1923, however, removed this clause. The 
Indian Succession Act of 1925 can be seen as a secular and 
pro-woman legislation. Unfortunately, these two important 
legislations were not further developed to evolve into a 
uniform civil code (Agnes: 194). 

Agog with nationalist fervour, the Thirties brought 
important enactments: The Hindu Women's Right to 
Property Act of 1937; the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act, 1937, and the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act, 1939. These acts granted limited rights to 
women but did not question the fundamental gender 
inequality experienced by both Hindu and Muslim 
women. 

Leaders of the Indian women such as Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay and Sarojini Naidu realised need for a 
comprehensive code regulating marriage, divorce and 
inheritance. But the political atmosphere was changing 
rapidly due to the accelerated agitation for independence, 
coupled with the two-nation theory. The struggle for 
women's liberation was merged in the struggle for the 
nation's liberation. Political expediency resulted in a limited 
demand in the form of Hindu Law Reform. 
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Personal Laws 
a) The Hindu Law 

Hindu law has its origin in ancient Sanskrit texts and old 
customs. Since Hindu law has come from sources in which 
the religious mingled with the social, it regarded marriage 
as a religious and sacred bond, with special roles assigned 
to husband and wife. The sacrosanct character of a Hindu 
marriage was challenged for the first time in 1885 in the case 
of Rukhmabai, who was married to Dadaji when she was 11 
years old. Brought up in a liberal environment, she refused 
to live with Dadaji when the latter made a legal move years 
after the marriage to claim the company of his wife. The 
court did not grant the plaintiff the relief he sought. This 
caused an upheaval in traditional Hindu society. Dadaji, 
supported by Hindu orthodoxy, appealed against the 
decision. The appellate court set aside the earlier judgment, 
but Rukhmabai stood firm on her decision. Ultimately an 
out-of-court settlement was arrived at. 

The case brought to the surface the acute tension 
pertaining to social change and gender justice. The liberals 
and the elite, influenced by Western ideology and education, 
were pitted against the staunch Hindu traditionalists and 
the strong nationalists who did not mind social change but 
did not want it through the agency of alien rulers. The 
sharply divided views have continued to surface whenever 
any step for reform is contemplated, as can be seen from the 
controversy on The Hindu Code Bill. The bill created a furore 
in Indian society to such an extent that it had to be taken up 
later by piecemeal legislations: the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955; 
the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956; the Hindu 
Minority and Guardianship Act, 1956; and Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956. 

The law proclaims all Hindu marriages monogomous 
and grants the aggrieved party — the wife and the family 
members — the right to initiate criminal proceedings against 
the husband if he takes another wife. But it is extremely 



difficult for a wife in a traditional Hindu society to go to 
court against her husband because of her financial 
dependence, lack of education and information and social 
pressure. In reality, such progressive provisions do not go a 
long way to help the woman whose husband has taken 
another wife, because by and large courts take the stand that 
a marriage, to be declared void, has to be solemnised, which 
means all required ceremonies have to be performed 
(Bhaurao Shankar Lokhande And Another vs. The State of 
Maharashtra, AIR, 1965 SC 1564 and Priyabala Ghose vs. 
Suresh Chandra Ghose AIR 1971 SC 1153). This provides a 
big window for offenders to make an easy escape as it is not 
easy to prove a marriage has been solemnised with proper 
ceremonies. 

Another vexing issue concerning marriage is that of 
age. There is an age condition (now, as amended in 1978, the 
minimum is 18 years for a girl and 21 for the boy), with 
other conditions such as no bigamy and no marriage within 
the prohibited degree of relationship. Now, marriage below 
the prescribed age-limit by itself does not nullify the 
marriage, though the party /parties to marriage may be 
subject to imprisonment and/or fine for having violated the 
law. How can a minor, boy or girl, marrying below the 
prescribed age-limit be punished for violating the law? This 
is an issue which demands careful consideration. Very often 
the violation of the provision regarding the age of marriage 
is carried out on a large scale. 

Hindu women have been given the right to divorce 
under the specified conditions: impotence of the husband, 
desertion or cruelty. There is provision for divorce by mutual 
consent also. Liberal judgments go a long way to alleviate 
suffering arising from irreconcilable differences in the 
marriage. Still, divorce is not easily acceptable, and a divorced 
woman has to face social and financial problems. So far as 
maintenance is concerned, it does not come in time or in 
adequate amount to her. Provisions pertaining to main- 
tenance and custody of children also remain unsatisfactory. 
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Prior to the Hindu Succession Act, the property rights 
of women were limited. Now equal rights of inheritance are 
granted to sons and daughters, and the widow's limited 
estate is converted into absolute ownership (Kalavatibai Vs. 
Soiryabai (1991) 3 SCC 410). Remarriage of a widow does 
not divest her of her husband's property (as was the situation 
under the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act). 

The Hindu Woman's right to maintenance is recognised 
as a tangible right against property and the husband has a 
personal obligation to maintain his wife, and if he or his 
family has property, the female has a legal right to be 
maintained from that property (V. Tulsamma Vs. Sesha 
Reddy (1977) 3 SCC 99). 

Some liberal provisions and judgements, however, 
cannot erase the male-bias of the law. The Hindu Succession 
Act has retained the co-parcenary under the Mitakshara joint 
family system, which excludes women from the right to 
inherit and control joint family property. The property is 
owned by the father, his sons and their male descendants. 
On the death of any one of them, the remaining members 
continue to own the property. This provision had evoked 
strong arguments in favour and against this male bias, and 
is still being debated by progressive elements. Five states 
have taken steps to make a dent in the situation. Kerala has 
totally abolished the Kerala joint family. Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and Karnataka have also taken 
legislative steps to remove the discriminatory feature of the 
Mitakshara joint family. 

b) The Muslim Law 

Two main schools of Muslim Law prevail in India: the Hanafi 
School governing Sunni Muslims, and the Ithna Ashar Shiite 
School governing Shia Muslims. The majority of Muslims 
in India belong to the Sunni sect, governed by the Hanafi 
school. 

Marriage for Muslims is not a sacrament but a civil 
contract signed by a man and a woman. The consent of both 
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parties is essential. The Muslim wife gets dower or mehr, 
which is a sum payable to the wife by the husband in 
consideration of the marriage. The parties to the marriage 
can stipulate the terms and conditions of the marriage in the 
Nikahanama. In reality such Nikahrtamas are one-sided, and 
the woman rarely knows its contents. 

Muslim law is discriminatory against women in matters 
of polygamy, divorce and a share in ancestral property. A 
Muslim man in India can marry up to four wives, though it 
is not so in many other Islamic countries. The most prevalent 
mode of divorce is three pronouncements by the husband 
of the words: "I divorce you". 

The provision for maintenance to the Muslim divorced 
woman has been a concern for progressive elements not only 
among Muslims but among all segments of society. 
Provisions of maintenance to the divorced wife are limited 
to the period of iddat, which is usually three months, and if 
the wife is pregnant it continues until delivery. By and large, 
though, the courts have recognised the right of Muslim 
women, with other women, to claim maintenance under 
section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Code for herself and 
her children. 

The Shah Bano case, in this context, deserves a mention. 
The judgement in Mohd. Ahmed Khan vs. Shah Bano and 
others (AIR 85 SC 945) attracted the attention of the nation 
and had an impact on national politics. It was held here that 
a divorced Muslim woman, so long as she has not remarried, 
can claim maintenance under Section 125 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. There have been previous judgements 
along this line, still this judgement is a landmark. The 
judgement recognised the right of the divorced woman for 
maintenance and pointed out the need for a common civil 
code. This stirred the conservative elements among the 
Muslim society. 

The then government bowed down to the pressure and 
the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights of Divorce) Act 
was passed in 1986. This law has provided for maintenance 
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of the wife during the iddat period. It further provides that if 
a divorced woman is not remarried and is not able to 
maintain herself after the period of iddat, she can claim 
maintenance from such relatives who would be entitled to 
inherit her property on her death (first from her children, 
then from her parents, then from other relatives) — and if no 
relative is able to pay such maintenance, from the Wakf 
Board. This legislation was a rude shock to the progressive 
elements. The courts have, however, taken a progressive 
stand in a few cases pertaining to maintenance even after 
this Act was passed. 

Some inroads are being made by some progressive 
judgements so far as maintenance to the divorced wife and 
the welfare of her children are concerned. But the Supreme 
Court has, by and large, not taken any step which may 
disturb the status quo in Muslim Society. It had opportunities 
to strike down discriminatory provisions in Muslim laws in 
Maharshi Avadesh vs. Union of India (1994 Siipp. (1) SCC 
713) and Ahmedabad Women's Action Group (AWAG) and 
others vs. Union of India (JT 1997 (3) SC 171 ), but it chose to 
be on the periphery by holding that the controversy pertained 
to the legislative field. 

c) Other Minorities' Personal Laws 

Women from minorities groups continue to suffer from 
discrimination: the Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872, 
which is more than a century old, remains operative even 
today. The changed atmosphere after the Government of 
India Act of 1935 did not bring forth initiatives to reform 
Christian personal law. The Government in India also did 
not take any effective step in the direction in spite of the 
Reports of the Law Commission of India of 1960 and 1983. 

Any attempt to make changes brings deeper issues to 
the surface. In the case of Mary Roy vs. State of Kerala and 
others (AIR 1986 SC 1011), it was declared that the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, supersedes the Travancore Christian 
Succession Act, 1916. Syrian Christian women now have 
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equal share with their brothers in the property of their fathers, 
while under the Travancore Christian Succession Act the 
daughter could take only one quarter of the share of the 
son, subject to a maximum of Rs. 5,000. The judgement 
removed the discrimination, but it could not raise the issue 
of inherent inequality. 

Parsi law also is not egalitarian for Parsi women. The 
rules under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (of 1865, 
amended in 1936) and the Indian Succession Act of 1925 
applicable to the Parsis do not claim to be based on 
Zoroastrianism. There were, however, some efforts to bring 
about legal changes in matters regarding marriage and 
divorce. 

The situation today is that such personal laws of the 
minorities continue to be operative, and the state does not 
want to touch them lest such efforts invoke unrest and upset 
the political balance. In the case of Hindu women, the state 
has managed to get increased rights for Hindu women, but 
in the case of the personal laws of Muslim, Parsi and 
Christian women, the state has not intervened. This issue 
demands attention: women of the minorities face inequalities 
and this issue is tied up with the rights of the minorities, 
where most of the spokespersons remain men. The 
reluctance of the state to modify the religious personal laws 
of any community except those of the Hindu community 
exemplifies the conflict between the rights of minorities and 
the rights of women of minority communities (Parashar: 
229). 

Women and the Constitution 

The Indian Constitution grants equality to women (provi- 
sions mentioned in chapter 1). The 73rd and 74th Constitu- 
tional Amendments have provided for reservation of seats 
for women at the local level in the elected bodies in rural 
and urban areas. The sad reality remains that such provi- 
sions have not laid solid foundations for legal equality be- 
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tween men and women. The struggle against discrimina- 
tion in matters of employment surfaced in 1979, when it was 
pointed out that the service rules of the Indian Foreign Ser- 
vice required a woman officer to obtain the permission of 
the government to marry, and also to resign if in the view 
of the government that such a marriage or her family /do- 
mestic commitments were likely to come in the way of the 
efficient discharge of her duties. In 1979, such rules were 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court when an 
Indian Foreign Service officer took the matter of her right to 
court (C.B. Muthamma vs. India, AIR, 1979, SC 1868). The 
issue of women's equal right in employment keeps coming 
up at regular intervals, and the judgements are sometimes 
partial. In the well-published case of Air-India vs. Nargesh 
Meerza and others (AIR 1981 SC 1829), the clauses regard- 
ing retirement and pregnancy of air-hostesses were declared 
void, but the fact that conditions of service for air-hostesses 
and flight pursers are different was not challenged. In an- 
other important case, however, the judgement was very 
dear. In Maya Devi vs. State of Maharashtra (1986) 1 SCR 
743) a requirement that a married woman obtain her 
husband's consent before applying for public employment 
was challenged as violating Articles 14,15 and 16. The Su- 
preme Court held that such consent requirement was un- 
constitutional. 

The Constitution has accepted the principle of 
affirmative action favouring women and children. Such 
principle has activated the state to make provisions for 
reservation for women in elected bodies of local government 
and other selected bodies, and in laws such as the section of 
the Factories Act, 1948, prohibiting women's employment 
in dangerous and hazardous tasks; the spedal facilities under 
the Maternity Benefits Act 1961; rules under Section 498- A 
of the Indian Penal Code providing special avenues to 
women in case of domestic violence. Such spedal provisions 
have been upheld by the courts. (Dattatraya Motiram More 
vs. State of Bombay AIR 1953 BOM 311; K.R. Gopinathan 



Nair vs. Co-Operative Societies and others AIR 1987 KER 
167; Toguru Sudhakar Reddy and another vs. Government 
of Andhra Pradesh and others AIR 1994 SC 544). 

The dynamics of personal laws and the Constitution 
have been complex. To give an example, the High Court of 
Andhra Pradesh — in the case T. Sareetha Vs. Venkata 
Subbaih AIR 1983, Andhra Pradesh High Court 356 — held 
that Section 9 of the Hindu Marriage Act, which provides 
for restitution of conjugal rights, is unconstitutional and void, 
because it violates the fundamental right of personal liberty 
guaranteed by Article 21 of the Indian Constitution. This 
progressive view was, however, rejected by the Supreme 
Court in Saroj Rani vs. Sudarshan Kumar, (AIR 1984, SC 1562). 
There have been writ petitions also. Shahnaz Sheikh had 
filed a writ petition against the Union of India and her ex- 
husband, challenging the constitutional validity of the 
Muslim Personal law. All personal laws are discriminatory 
against women. They have been challenged time and again 
on the contention that they amount to discrimination on 
grounds of sex. The courts have generally adopted a hands- 
off attitude regarding personal laws. On the one hand they 
have been exhorting the state to enact a uniform civil code, 
and on the other hand they persistently refuse to apply the 
Constitutional mandate of non-discrimination in matters 
pertaining to personal laws. The courts have, at times, struck 
down discriminatory provisions of codified personal law, 
that is, statutory personal law, but when it comes to non 
statutory personal law such as Muslim personal law and 
many un-codified aspects of Hindu Personal Law, the courts 
hold that such personal law is not law as defined under 
Article 13 of the Constitution and hence not susceptible to 
fundamental rights (Chorine et al, 1: 10). 

Offences against Woman's Fersonhood 

This section will touch upon some serious offences against a 
woman's body and personhood. 
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a) Rape 

It is only after the Mathura case (Tukaram and another vs. 
State of Maharashtra (1979) 2 SCC 143) that the word rape 
has entered from the private sphere to the public sphere. In 
1972 at Mathura, a girl of 16 was raped in the premises of a 
police station. The sessions court acquitted the policemen 
on the ground that rape could not be proved and the girl 
was habituated to sexual intercourse. Taking a different 
position, the High Court held that there was a difference 
between consent/passive submission, and helpless 
surrender based on threats, which cannot be deemed as 
consent. It convicted and sentenced the two policemen. The 
Supreme Court set aside the judgement of the High Court 
and acquitted the policemen as the charge of rape was not 
proved. 

The judgement in 1979 created a furore among 
concerned citizens. Women's organisations organised 
meetings and protests. The case became the pivotal point 
for a demand to change the law regarding rape. The issue of 
rape occupied centrestage in public debate, raising questions 
regarding the issue of the credibility of woman's testimony, 
the practice of using a woman's past sexual history and 
character as evidence, and the role of the state in general 
and courts in particular. 

The debate showed clearly that the issue of rape is 
governed by laws which have remained unchanged for a 
very long time. The provisions governing the offence of rape 
are: Sections 375 and 376 of the Indian Penal Code, 1860; 
Section 228-A of the Indian Penal Code and Sections 114-A 
and 155 of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. The pressure of 
the women's movement and women parliamentarians 
became a major force responsible for the change in the law 
in the Eighties. All the regressive provisions were not 
substituted by the progressive ones, but some changes could 
be brought about, the most important being the weightage 
given to the victim's evidence for determination of consent, 
minimum punishment for rape and specification of custodial 



rape, that is, sexual intercourse by persons in a custodial 
situation such as a policeman, public servant, manager of 
the public hospital/ remand home, and warden of the jail. 

The new sensitivity on rape was noteworthy. In a 
landmark judgement (Bharwada Bhoginbhai Hirjibhai vs. 
State of Gujarat, AIR, 1983, SC 753) the Supreme Court 
asserted that the evidence of a victim of sexual assault stands 
at par with evidence of an injured witness. The judgements 
lack uniformity and seem to be taking different positions. In 
a case of custodial rape by a policeman, popularly known as 
the Suman Rani case (Prem Chand vs. Haryana, AIR 1989 
SC 937), the perspective of the Supreme Court seemed that 
a woman with experience of premarital sex or a woman of 
so-called easy virtue gives signals inviting men. The Supreme 
Court reduced the sentence of the offenders from a minimum 
of 10 years to five years. 

The Bhanwari Devi case which attracted the attention 
of the nation in 1992 is important in this context. Bhanwari 
Devi, who lived in Bhateri village in Rajasthan, worked as 
the village Sathin (women's colleague) with the women's 
development programme, and was active in her work 
against child-marriage and women's development. Then her 
husband was badly beaten up and she was Taped by persons 
they knew. They protested, but got caught in the procedures 
and games of vested interests. The accused were given light 
sentences by the Sessions Court. The fact remains that very 
often rape is viewed not as an act of violence against women 
but as an offence of man's uncontrollable lust demanding 
concern for youthful offenders. There is more concern over 
issues such as sexuality, the established notion of woman's 
modesty or loss of virginity and prospects of marriage. - Very 
often attention is focused on the physical dimension of rape, 
that is penetration of penis, while the social and 
psychological aspects of the issue are neglected. The process 
of justice is marred by delay in the judicial process, the 
embarrassing questioning of the victim, the indifferent and 
distorted medical reports, inadequate investigations, faulty 
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recording of evidence and sensationalism attributed to the 
case. 

The double-standard of society on the behaviour of men 
and women stunts the growth of healthy attitudes. Women 
are seen as inferior to men and their views are not taken 
seriously, though the act of outraging a woman's modesty 
is an offence under Section 354 of the Indian Penal Code, 
and the violation of a fundamental duty of the Indian citizens! 
The dignity of the woman is vulnerable at every stage of 
life. Very few have courage and grit to face the ominious 
struggle involved in protecting it. A senior I.A.S woman 
officer was shocked when her posterior was smacked by a 
high-ranking police officer. When she took the matter to 
court, she faced a long drawn battle. Ultimately the Supreme 
Court accepted the wider meaning of the modesty of the 
woman (Rupan Deol Bajaj and another vs. Kanwar Pal Singh 
Gill and another (1995) 6 SCC 194). But not many would 
have had the courage and tenacity to go through such lone 
legal battles. 6 

b) Sati 

It is a sad commentary on the social set-up of independent 
India that an act like the Commission of Sati (Prevention) 
Act, 1987, had to be passed, though the Sati system was 
legally banned in 1 829. Roop Kunwar, a young and educated 
girl of Deorala village in Rajasthan was said to have burnt 
herself on the pyre of her husband, and it became an event 
which enhanced the honour of the family and community. 
Crowds gathered and cheered, hymns were sung and a 
temple constructed on the spot. The incident evoked sharp 
public protest, but it also united the traditionalists, who 
defended the custom. The Act of 1987 contains many 
loopholes, including making the victim punishable, if she 
survived. Women's organisations were not consulted in this 
hastily-framed legislation. When feminists witnessed 
unprecedented frenzy over the glorification of Sati, they 
mobilised progressive opinion. The Supreme Court, in All 



India Democratic Women's Association and Janwadi Samiti 
vs. Union of India (AIR 1989 SC 1280), held that restraint on 
performing the Chunri ceremony within the temple should 
continue. Such judgement, however, has not dampened the 
glorification of Sati. 

c) Dowry 

The custom of giving and receiving dowry is a deep-rooted, 
and often leads to the neglect of the girl's education, the 
impoverishment of her parents, and even the suicide of the 
girl. Condemned by social reformers and progressive 
elements, the system has continued to percolate to all levels, 
even to sections where it did not earlier prevail. 

The beginning of the Eighties witnessed widespread 
demonstrations and fiery protests coupled with extended 
media coverage against this evil custom. Parliament had 
enacted the Dowry Prohibition Act in 1961, which was 
amended in 1984 and 1986. The insertion of Sections 498-A 
and 304-B in the Indian Penal Code, and consequential 
amendements in the Criminal Procedure Code (Sections 174 
(3) and 176) and the Indian Evidence Act (Sections 113-A 
and 113-B) sought to strengthen the existing laws to curb 
the evil of dowry. Now the offence of dowry is treated as 
cognisable and non-bailable, giving and taking dowry is 
prohibited, cruelty of others to the woman driving her to 
suicide is punished. Inquiries are made into any woman's 
suicide or death in suspicious circumstances within seven 
years of her marriage. 

Unfortunately, the law has remained a paper tiger, 
unable to curb the violence against women in their own 
homes. The legal technicalities and loopholes in the laws 
which delay the process, the reluctance of the woman and 
her parents/relatives in taking legal action, and social 
prejudices mar the very purpose of the progressive 
legislation. The approach of the judiciary often remains 
rigid and moulded by the prevalent social norms. The 
failure of the legal provisions indicate a close connection 
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between dowry, and economic dependence and inheritance 
rights. 

The approach of courts to the offence of dowry has been 
varied. Some judgements have been progressive. It is held 
that the very demand of property or valuable security as 
consideration for marriage would be sufficient to constitute 
the offence (L.V Jadhav vs. Shankarrao Abasaheb Pawar and 
others (1983) 4 SCC 231). This reasoning was strengthened 
in a recent judgement (Pawan Kumar and others vs. State of 
Haryana JT 1998 (1 ) SC 565), where it was held that a dowry 
demand does not necessarily mean any agreement. It is now 
accepted that persistent demands for a television set and a 
scooter after marriage constitute a demand for dowry. 

In Hindu marriages the woman has absolute right over 
her Stridhan (property given to her at the time of her 
marriage). In one of the earliest judgements after the 
amended act, it was clearly established that Stridhan remains 
the absolute property of the wife even if the husband was 
given possession of the same (Pratibha Rani vs. Suraj Kumar 
and another (1985) 2 SCC 370). 

Many Supreme Court decisions accept the weightage 
of circumstantial evidence such as letters written by the 
dowry victim to relatives about dowry demands and 
harassment, and hurried cremation of the body. Dying 
declarations of the dowry victims about the role of the 
husband and in-laws are also taken into consideration. There 
is enhanced sensitivity of the court about the investigation 
and inquiries carried out by the police. 

It has to be noted, however, that it is not difficult for 
the accused to escape the clutches of justice. In the infamous 
case of State of Maharashtra vs. Ashok Chotelal Shukla 
((1997), 11 SCC 26), Vibha Shukla, the dowry victim, was 
burnt, and the husband was convicted by the Sessions Court 
for subjecting his wife to cruelty and for causing her death. 
The High Court, however, reversed the judgement, 
concluding that the prosecution has failed to establish 
beyond reasonable doubt that the girl committed suicide 



because of ill-treatment or cruelty by the husband. The 
Supreme Court held that the view taken cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable. 

Such judgements and the prevailing social ethos 
dampen the spirits of progressive elements. The parents often 
do not want their married daughters to return to parental 
homes. So they fulfil the dowry demands instead of devising 
strategies for dignified life of the daughter. Helpless and 
humiliated, women either resort to suicide or get burnt in 
their homes. Most of the cases get filed only when the girls 
are dead. The painful reality is that parents' mentality 
remains unchanged even after such traumas. The judiciary 
has not been able to bring effective change into the prevailing 
situation. Although the court condemns the practice of 
dowry, its approach merely accepts the patrilocal 
assumptions of dominant familial ideology whereby brides 
are seen to be transferred from their natal families to their 
marital families (Kapur and Cossman: 129). 

d) Adultery 

Treatment of the offences of adultery brings out the 
traditional values that regard a wife as husband's property. 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Code grants course of action 
only to a married man to prosecute a man who has/had 
sexual relations with the former's wife. A married man 
having sexual relations with an unmarried woman or a 
divorcee or a widow does not fall within the purview- of the 
section. 

The woman and the man are seen as different by the 
judicial system, the woman as victim, and the man as 
seducer. Sowmithri Vishnu vs. Union of India (1985 Supp 
SCC 137) can be taken as an illustration. In this case, section 
497 was challenged as unconstitutional by a woman whose 
husband had prosecuted her lover for adultery. Her argu- 
ment was that the section was discriminatory, because the 
husband had a right to prosecute the adulterer, but the wife 
had no right to prosecute her adulterous husband or the 
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woman with whom the husband committed adultery. In 
addition, the section does not take into account the situation 
in which a husband has sexual relations with an unmarried 
woman. The court held, dismissing the petition, that con- 
fining the definition of adultery to men is not discriminatory 
as it is "commonly accepted that it is the man who is the 
seducer and not the woman". The wife is seen as a victim, 
and the man as the villain who defiles the sanctity of the 
matrimonial home. The court in V. Revathi vs. Union of India 
((1988) 2 SCC 72) again upheld section 497 of the Indian 
Penal Code 1860 and Section 198 (2) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1973, and did not adopt a progressive line of 
thinking. 

The laws regarding adultery are not perceived as viola- 
tive of the woman's right to equality under the Constitu- 
tion. Adultery is perceived as violation of the husband's right 
over the wife's sexuality. The point to be noted is that the 
wife does not have a similar right over the husband's sexu- 
ality. Added to this is a practical problem. The provisions 
sometimes deter a person of the opposite sex from helping a 
woman oppressed by her husband. The remedy available to 
the aggrieved woman whose husband is involved in adul- 
tery gets limited to her choice of seeking divorce. 

e) Prostitution 

There are some specific legal provision to curb prostitution. 
Article 23 of the Indian Constituion prohibits traffic in human 
beings. Sections 372 and 373 of Indian Penal Code punish 
the selling and buying of minors for the purpose of 
prostitution, while Sections 360 to 371 deal with the offences 
of kidnapping, abduction and slavery. The Immoral Traffic 
(Prevention) Act (1956) was amended in 1986, replacing the 
earlier Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 
Act. The main purpose of this Act is to punish brothel 
keepers, pimps, and persons who live on the earnings of 
prostitution or are involved in the trafficking of persons for 
the purpose of prostitution. However, these provisions of 



the Act are not much used. The provisions most used are 
those which punish prostitutes, as prostitution within or in 
the vicinity of a public place, and soliciting or seducing for 
the purpose of prostitution are prohibited. 

The legal provisions have not been effective in 
eradicating prostitution. Prostitution itself is not a legal 
offence, but its practice in near public place makes it an 
offence. Very often it is the woman engaged in prostitution 
who is said to be the offender, and not the men visiting her. 
There are many loopholes in implementing the law, such as 
the facade of decent houses for prostitution, inadequate 
punishment and provisions demanding witnesses from the 
locality (at least one of them being a woman). Women 
continue to get sold and bought in the country. Rehabilitation 
facilities for the prostitutes are almost non-existent, and life 
for 'rescued' women often turns into a nightmare. The 
Supreme Court in Upendra Baxi vs. State of U.P ((1986) 4 
SCC 106), issued guidelines to enforce human rights of 
protective home inmates. In Vishal Jeet vs. Union of India 
(1990) 3 SCC 318, the Supreme Court suggested severe and 
speedy action against pimps, brokers and brothel keepers. 
But the process towards this end has been extremely slow 
and half-hearted. Women are dragged into this vicious 
network of prostitution with little hope for freedom from 
exploitation. Prostitution, including child prostitution, 
continues to thrive. The law in its present form is not sensitive 
to the complexities of the issue. 

Contemporary Context 

Granting fundamental rights and passing progressive laws 
have not paved the way for an egalitarian society. Even now, 
after so many years of independence, women suffer in- 
equality, domination and exploitation. While the 
Constitution of India lays down the norm of the family as 
equalitarian, the conjugal and nuclear family of husband and 
wife who have entered into wedlock of their choice; the 
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numerous acts, particularly dealing with personal laws, give 
legal validity to various, diverse and contradictory patterns 
of family types to various religious communities. These 
enactments pertaining to personal laws permit patriarchal, 
monogamous, bigamous families which not only shape 
different structures of families but also provide diversity and 
contradictions in the rights and obligations of various 
members within the family, as well as differentiation with 
regard to succession, descent, inheritance, and other aspects 
of family (Desai: 47). 

Reviewing the position of women under the Indian 
Constitution, it is argued that women have not been 
perceived by the Founding Mothers as a specially deprived 
and disadvantaged community like the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and Other Backward Classes. Women of even 
these Scheduled groups — who are double depressed, first 
as women and second as women within the scheduled 
groups — have also not been seen as special constituencies 
within the scheduled groups. The Constitution does not see 
patriarchy as problematic; it perceives it as natural (Baxi). 

It is not easy to align the legal machinery to the pace of 
social change. The Directive Principles of State Policy remain 
ideals; and archaic acts remain operative. There is an 
enactment like the Special Marriage Act, 1954, but 
progressive legislation is still inadequate. The perspective 
on women's issues has not changed radically. The woman is 
still viewed more as an embodiment of virtue and sacrifice 
than as a citizen, equal to man, and a partner in the process 
of development. Such evils as bigamy, dowry, sex 
determination tests and prostitution (including child 
prostitution) have not yet ended. The Family Courts Act, 
1984, has also not provided relief to women. Crimes against 
women are not decreasing. Moreover, the legal process is 
cumbersome and expensive. 

There are some specific legislations for women workers. 
Still the fact remains that the provisions of such laws do not 
reach them all. The discrimination against women in the 



economic arena remains an issue causing concern, in spite 
of some positive court decisions. In the case of M/s 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. Ltd. vs. Audrey D'Costa and 
another (AIR 1987 SC 1281), the Supreme Court directed 
equal remuneration for men and women stenographers 
performing the same work or work of the same nature. But 
the notion of comparable work has not been fully accepted. 
In the absence of statutory law, the Supreme Court has, in 
the case of Vishakha and others vs. State of Rajasthan and 
others (1997 (7) Supreme 323), laid down guidelines and 
norms in respect of sexual harassment to be observed at all 
work places until legislation is enacted for the purpose. 

Ambivalent formulations, varied interpretations, half- 
hearted implementation of the laws, and delays and expenses 
involved in the judicial process make helpless women more 
helpless. Dr. Ambedkar had foreseen during the debate in 
the Constituent Assembly a contradiction between equality 
mandated by the Constitution and inequality sanctified by 
tradition and custom. Women with little control on resources 
and their own lives are pushed by the social forces to accept 
their subordinate position. 

There are some issues related to the area of women and 
law which have assumed new dimensions recently, the most 
important being the issue of Uniform Civil Code. The debate 
pertaining to this is very complex: It tries to bring equality 
to women from different communities, but ignores their 
differences and the issues resulting from such neglect. The 
Uniform Civil Code runs the risk of being used as an 
instrument by communal forces to run down certain 
communities, which will result in the polarisation of 
communities. This has led to the process of measures to 
reform personal law from within the community, for instance, 
the All India Muslim Personal Law Board's proposals for a 
change in divorce laws. 

There has been debate also over the relevance and 
provisions of some legislative measures. Section 498-A, 
which punishes cruelty and harassment by husband or his 
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relatives of a married woman, has come under fire recently 
as some people say it is misused by the woman to harass 
her husband and in-laws. Then, whether prostitutes can be 
called 'sex-workers' is an issue, and how to protect their 
rights is a question. Issues pertaining to women's health and 
contraceptive methods have assumed new dimensions 
recently. Abortion has not become a controversy in India as 
it has in the countries of the West. The Medical Termination 
of Pregnancy Act, 1971, permits ending of pregnancy under 
some situations. There is legislation to regulate misuse of 
technology for sex determination tests also. But such acts by 
themselves do not empower the women. The image of the 
woman in media is another vexing issue. The indecent 
Representation of Women (Prohibition) Act 1 986 prohibits 
indecent representation of women through advertisements, 
publications, writings, paintings, figures or in any other 
manner. But it is not easy to decide what is obscene or 
indecent. To take an example, in the case filed against the 
scenes of rape shown in the film 'Bandit Queen', Bobby Art 
International, etc. vs. Om Pal Singh Hoon and others (1996 
(3) ST 772), it has held that these scenes were in aid of the 
theme and not intended to arouse lascivious thoughts, but 
revulsion against the perpetrators and pity for the victim. 

Legal theorists, and especially feminist scholars, have 
debated the concepts of sameness and difference. Women 
are said to be equal to men, and consequently to be judged 
by the same standards. At the same time, they are also said 
to be different from men, and hence deserving different 
treatment. The issue becomes more complex in the Indian 
situation, where the legal system has evolved from a colonial 
system to independent rule, resulting in a curious mix of 
traditions, religious practices, and principles of equality and 
rights. 

The formal model of equality equates equality with 
sameness, and only those who are the same are to be treated 
equally. In contrast, the substantive model of equality begins 
with the recognition that equality sometimes requires that 



individuals be treated differently. Here the focus is not simply 
on equal treatment under the law, but rather on the actual 
impact of the law. The explicit objective of this model is the 
elimination of the substantive inequality of disadvantaged 
groups in society. The formal model of equality continues 
its hold over the judiciary's approach, though some inroads 
have been made towards a substantive model of equality 
(Kapur and Cossman: 1993). 

Feminists need to direct their attention to developing 
the substantive model which holds greater promise for 
women's struggles (Kapur and Cossman: 1996). It has to be 
recognised that law by itself cannot bring about social change. 
What is required is constant challenging of the premises, 
the ideology and strategies which reinforce the subordination 
of women, along with the conscious formulation of a positive 
ideology and practices for the reconstruction of equality. 
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ACTION FOR CHANGE 
Government Policy 

Once the Constitution was adopted, the next step was to 
initiate the policies and programmes for realisation of the 
ideals of the welfare state. Jawaharlal Nehru, India's first 
prime minister, emphasised the need for a special policy 
towards women. He wrote: "We talk about a Welfare State 
and direct our energies towards its realisation. That welfare 
must be the common property of everyone in India, and not 
the monopoly of the privileged groups as it is today. If I may 
be allowed to lay greater stress on some, they would be the 
welfare of children, the status of women and the welfare of 
the tribal and hilly people in our country. Women in India 
have a background of history and tradition behind them, 
which is inspiring. It is true, however, that they have suffered 
much from various kinds of suppression and all these have 
to go so that they can play their hill part in the life of the 
nation." 

Planning was high on the agenda of independent India. 
It aimed at economic growth, a strong industrial base in the 
public sector and self-sufficiency in food. It was geared to 
improve the quality of life of the people, and so it contained 
the welfare perspective to protect the deprived and the 
neglected sections of society. The Planning Commission of 
India defined three major areas in which special attention 
was paid to women's development: education, social welfare 
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and health. The First Five Year Plan (1951-56) was concerned 
mainly with the challenges of reconstruction after the War 
and Partition. Its approach to women's issues was welfare- 
oriented. It focused on the services which had to be promoted 
for the welfare of women — family planning, maternity and 
child health care centres, schools, feeding schemes for 
children and expansion of facilities for women's education — 
and the voluntary agencies were expected to share the major 
burden in the field. 

The Central Social Welfare Board was established in 1953 
to promote welfare and developmental services for women, 
children and other underprivileged groups. Social Welfare 
Boards also came to be appointed at State levels. The Central 
Social Welfare Board remains an important national body 
involved in women's development at three levels: policy, 
programmes and implementation. The Board frames policies 
at the central level through links with voluntary women's 
organisations, charts out its own development programmes 
for women on the basis of the funds given by the 
government, and implements programmes through its 
welfare extension projects which reach out to remote areas 
of the nation. 

The Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) envisaged welfare 
of women and children under Central Social Welfare Board 
Schemes and encompassed a comprehensive social welfare 
programme; family planning featured prominently in health 
plans. The Third, Fourth and other interim Plans (1961-74) 
emphasised women's education. Steps were taken also to 
improve maternal and child health services, and 
supplementary feeding for children, and for nursing and 
expectant mothers. Women continued to be seen as 
beneficiaries of programmes of social welfare, mainly 
through voluntary organisations, with the help of the Central 
Social Welfare Board. 

The period from the Seventies onwards witnessed new 
awareness and sensitivity towards women's issues. In 1971, 
the Government of India appointed the Committee on the 



Status of Women in India to undertake a comprehensive 
examination of all the questions relating to the rights and 
status of women in the context of changing social and 
economic conditions in the country, and new problems 
related to the advancement of women, and also to suggest 
further measures which would enable women to play their 
full and proper role in the building of the nation. The 
committee submitted its historic report entitled 'Towards 
Equality', which proved to be an eye-opener for the 
government and concerned citizens. 

After having thoroughly examined the four Five-Year 
Plans and the draft of the Fifth Five Year Plan, the Report of 
the Committee on the status of Women in India noted, "An 
examination of the Five Year Plans reveals that in spite of 
the policy emphasis on welfare or investment in human 
resources, the share of investment in the social services in 
terms of the actual allocation has been steadily declining in 
successive plans. The objectives emphasised in the various 
plans, as well as the share of allocations, indicate that among 
programmes specifically designed for women's develop- 
ment, the order of priorities up to the Fourth Plan has been 
education, then health, and lastly other aspects of welfare 
because it was generally assumed that all other programmes 
will benefit women indirectly, if not directly" (Towards 
Equality: 308). 

This report pointed out that the dynamics of social 
change and development had adversely affected a majority 
of the women and had created new imbalances and 
disparities. The Report stressed that disabilities and 
inequalities imposed on women have to be seen in the total 
context of the society, where large sections of the popula- 
tion — male and female, adults and children — suffer under 
the oppression of an exploitative system. Any policy or 
movement for the emancipation and development of 
women has to form part of a total movement for removal 
of inequalities and oppressive social institutions if the 
benefits and privileges won by such action are to be shared 
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by all women and not to be monopolised by a small 
minority. 

A review of the state welfare policy and women during 
the first 25 years of the Indian republic brings the reality to 
the surface. It has been a truism to state that in the early 
decades of planning in independent India, as in almost all 
other countries, women were only looked at as components 
of social welfare programmes and not of development. 
Women's subordination is not only due to male domination 
but also due to the basic economic and political structures of 
society, which are again reinforced by the same male 
domination. Planners and policy-makers were reluctant to 
question them, though these were contrary to the 
constitutional guarantee of social, economic and political 
justice. In its Preamble and the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in Article 38, the Constitution mentions that the state 
shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing 
and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political shall inform all the 
institutions of national life. They failed to recognise that 
women's needs, therefore, should have specifically been the 
legitimate concern of the policy-making process (Buch: 18- 
I 9 ). 

After a debate on the Report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women in India, Parliament adopted a unanimous 
resolution urging the Prime Minister to initiate a com- 
prehensive programme of legislative and administrative 
measures aimed at removing, as far as possible, the economic 
and social injustices, disabilities and discriminations to which 
Indian women continue to be subjected. After the mandate 
from Parliament on the Report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women in India, the Government framed a National 
Plan of Action for women based on the suggestions of the 
Report and the recommendations of the U.N.'s World Plan 
of Action which had emerged from the 1975 Mexico World 
Conference on Women. It was endorsed by a National 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the then Prime 



Minister. A Women's Welfare and Development Bureau was 
established in the Ministry of Social Welfare to act as the 
nodal point within the government, to coordinate policies 
and programmes and to initiate measures for women's 
development. It was backed by an inter-ministerial standing 
committee. Special cells for women were also established in 
the Ministries of Labour and Employment and of Rural 
Development. 

Slowly there occurred a change in policy from viewing 
women as targets of welfare policies to recognising them as 
critical groups of development. The scope of social welfare 
was enlarged in the Fifth Plan (1974-1978) to cope with 
several problems of the family and the role of women. The 
Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-1985) included for the first time a 
chapter on women's development due to the continuous 
efforts of the women's movement and the international 
visibility that women's issues gained because of the 
International Women's Decade. It emphasised women's 
economic independence, educational advancement, access 
to health care and family planning and adopted a multi- 
disciplinary approach with a three-pronged thrust on health, 
education and employment. 

When exercises began for the Sixth Five Year Plan, the 
Planning Commission appointed a working group on 
employment of women, and encouraged the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Rural Development to review the pro- 
grammes and policies. The Ministry of Education, already 
involved in the promotion of the National Adult Education 
Programme, appointed a special committee to advise the 
Adult Education Programme for Women. The Ministry of 
Industrial Development also appointed a working group on 
self employment for women. Researchers and represen- 
tatives of organistions also started deliberating with the 
government representatives. With the beginning of the 
Eighties, special attention to women's issues at the Centre 
was initiated. 

The document of the Forward Looking Strategies for 
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the Advancement of Women which emerged at the end of 
the International Decade for Women has given new impetus 
•to importance of women's issues. An important response of 
the government to this document was to revitalise the 
machinery at the national level by setting up a separate 
Department of Women and Child Development under the 
newly created Ministry of Human Resource Development. 
The Women's Welfare and Development Bureau under the 
erstwhile Ministry of Social and Women's Welfare became 
part of the new Department and now functions as the nodal 
agency for the advancement of women. 

The National Perspective Plan for Women (1988) was 
drawn up to facilitate mainstreaming of women's issues in 
major policies and programmes. It contains recommenda- 
tions aimed at the development of women by focusing on 
the sectors of rural development, health, legislation, politi- 
cal participation, education, employment, support services, 
communication and voluntary action. Some of these were 
implemented. 

An important milestone of this period was the historic 
report 'Shramshakti' (1988) prepared by the National Com- 
mission for Self-Employed Women and Women in the Infor- 
mal Sector appointed by the government under the 
chairmanship of Ela Bhat. It highlighted the contribution of 
the marginalised women in the rural and urban areas to the 
national economy. It made some important recommenda- 
tions such as recognition of women's work as home-makers 
and producers, setting up of an exclusive credit body for 
poor and self-employed women and linking of training 
programmes to employment. Some of these recommenda- 
tions have been implemented. The National Credit Fund for 
women called the Rashtriya Mahila Kosh was set up in 1993 
to extend credit to poor women at reasonable rates of inter- 
est through non-governmental organisations working in 
rural areas. Another major initiative to raise the economic 
status of women is the Mahila Samriddhi Yojana. It gives 
rural women greater control over their household resources 



and enables them to save and improve their financial assets. 
A high-level statutory body, the National Commission for 
Women was also set up to monitor matters relating to the 
constitutional and legal rights of women. Since 1986-87, 
Women's Development Corporations have been set up in 
the states to play an important role in strengthening the eco- 
nomic activities of women, and Mahila Samakhya schemes 
have been initiated to empower women. 

The Eight Five Year Plan (1992-1997) made an attempt 
to shift the approach from 'development' to 'empowerment' 
of women. It stressed that the benefits of development from 
different sectors should not bypass women. Special 
programmes for women were framed to complement the 
general development programmes . The Ninth Plan 
continues along the same line. It is important to note that 
there has been an increase in the Plan outlays to meet the 
needs of women and children. The outlay by Rs. 4 crore in 
the First Plan (1951-56) has gone up to Rs. 2,000 crore in the 
Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-1997) (Country Report: 25). 

Some of the other significant steps taken by the 
government regarding women's issues are: a chapter on 
Education for Equality within the National Policy on 
Education (1986); Report of the National Expert Committee 
on Women Prisoners (1986); 27 women-specific, beneficiary- 
oriented schemes monitored by the Prime Minister's Office; 
the National Plan of Action for the Girl Child (1991-2000); 
provisions of reserved seats for women in elected bodies at 
local level by 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments 
(1993); poverty eradication programmes and self-help 
groups under the National Bank of Agriculture and Rural 
Development (NABARD); Support to Training and 
Employment Programmes for upgrading the skills of poor 
women and for providing them employment under the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP); the 
Training of Rural Youth in Self-Employed (TRYSEM); 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY); Indira Awas Yojana; 
Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas 
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(DWCRA), a network of support services for women and 
children belonging to the weaker sections; programmes for 
training women in non-traditional areas, gender 
sensitisation, awareness generation, literacy and legal 
literacy programmes and extension of support services such 
as hostels and creches. 

An overview of the Government initiatives on women's 
issues shows that in the last four decades, development 
planning for women has straddled principles spanning 
welfare, development, equity, efficiency and empowerment 
(ibid: 32). 

Institutional structures have undergone changes in re- 
sponse to these evolving concepts. These have changed from 
welfare to empowerment and beyond, in response to expe- 
riences of social reality at the field level as well as factors in 
the external environment. The State first saw women as a 
"handicapped" category, and as appropriate recipients of 
welfare doles. Today the State has accepted women's em- 
powerment, women as active agents, participating in and 
guiding their own development. However, the majority of 
policies, programmes and projects are directed at women 
within their engendered position and are intended prima- 
rily to meet their practical gender needs. An integrated 
approach, responding to their multiple socio-economic roles, 
is often lacking. It needs to be appreciated that the incorpo- 
ration of women's concerns into development planning is a 
comprehensive concept requiring basic changes in how de- 
velopment is traditionally viewed (ibid: 35). Sensitive 
understanding of relationships between different roles of 
women has still not emerged. Efforts for the betterment of 
women have very often remained piecemeal. Special cells 
have been created within ministries to focus on generic is- 
sues concerning women. But in many cases it has led to the 
isolation of issues, and their marginalisation. A comprehen- 
sive National Policy on Women's Development is yet to be 
adopted. Often, policy initiatives are piecemeal responses 
to the demands made by women's movement. Maharashtra, 
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Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu have, however, framed 
their policies at state level. 

India has declared itself a democratic and secular state, 
proclaiming its commitment to equality. Reality, however, 
shows that the proclamation of rights by itself does not 
establish equality. The State has to accept its responsibility 
to develop the neglected sections. It has to cast its safety 
nets wide open in the avalanche of the forces of globalisation 
and liberalisation. The Government, while framing its 
policies for the people, will have to bear in mind that 
economic prosperity devoid of the social development 
perspective will be meaningless. Formulating policies 
without the backing of a sound institutional framework and 
without providing efficient monitoring of the programmes 
will not yield results. 

Women's Movement in India 

This section will examine the changes brought about in the 
status of women through the efforts of the women's move- 
ment. The movements' demand for the changes in different 
aspects of women's lives can be traced back to the 19th cen- 
tury when social reformers put forth the plea for removing 
various social customs which were thwarting the develop- 
ment of Indian women, to a pre-Independence period when 
Indian women demanded the right to equality in different 
spheres of life. 

Where can one begin the history of actions for change 
initiated by women and for women? If one goes back into 
the past then in the 19th century, for the first time, social 
reformers in various parts of the country, Raja Rammohan 
Roy, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Maharshi Karve, Jyotiba 
Phule, Durgaram Mehtaji, Narmad and many others — 
campaigned against evil social customs and struggled to 
eradicate them. Moving to the 20th century, with the political 
movement gathering momentum, specially under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, women participated in large 
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numbers and through their own organisations made 
demands for equality in various spheres of life. India after 
Independence enshrined the principle of equality in the 
Constitution, so the largest democracy in the world accepted 
the de jure equal status of women of India, irrespective of 
class or creed. 

The first two decades after Independence were full of 
optimism over the achievement of goals. Quite a few women 
who had taken an active part in the Freedom Movement 
were occupying important positions in Government, 
educational institutions and social welfare organisations. The 
overall feeling was that as far as women's issues are 
concerned, the problem is to make de jure equality into de 
facto equality. The Indian Government also initiated certain 
policies of social welfare which were trying to assist women 
to improve their status. Higher education among women 
was more, widespread and upper middle class women were 
not only going in for higher education but were also planning 
their careers as active earning members of their families. 

The Seventies turned out not only to be very crucial for 
different sectors of Indian society, but also proved to be 
significant for the women's movement. In 1972, the United 
Nations requested all member nations to prepare a report 
on the Status of Women in their respective countries. The 
Indian Government also appointed a committee to examine 
the Status of Women. The Committee toured round the 
country, met women from various strata and commissioned 
researches in different fields, then prepared the report entitled 
Towards Equality . It was submitted to the Government of 
India in December 1974 and tabled in Parliament in March 
1975. The report has been considered not only an eye-opener 
with regard to the actual conditions of women, but the 
findings have been significant in bringing the women's 
question to centrestage after about two decades of "silence". 

One of the glaring results of the Report was that, for 
tl^£ first time, on the basis of hard data and findings through 
first-hand information on women's actual situation after 
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touring different parts of the country, the prevalent 
complacency regarding women's condition was threatened. 
The findings, such as the adverse sex ratio, indicating that 
fewer girls survive at the time of birth than boys; the 
declining participation of women in electoral politics; women 
constrained to work mostly in the unorganised sector; 
entailing all sorts of hardships and uncertainties indicated 
the plight of women. Even in the sphere of education, though 
the literacy rate had improved, the spread of education was 
very skewed. 1 The report further highlighted the shocking 
regional disparities; for instance, by and large, in the regions 
above the Vindhya, that is, in the North, the condition of 
women seemed to be far less egalitarian than in the South. 
Further, Rajastan, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab had 
shocking tales to relate. 2 The menace of dowry was spreading 
far and wide. The findings were sad indicators of the failure 
of government programmes and policies initiated after 
Independence to improve the condition of women. 

The Growing Unrest in the Country During the Late Sixties 

The late Sixties indicated the growing erosion of Nehruvian 
optimism. Voices of dissidence could be heard from various 
sides. In the northern hill areas of Uttarakhand, movements 
against degradation of environment and especially forests 
were launched. Of these, the most prominent as far as 
women's participation is concerned was the Chipko 
Movement of the Seventies. The women came to the forefront 
and transformed the struggle into their own movement. 
Chipko literaly meant clinging: men, and later women, 
expressed their concern for trees by clinging to them and 
not allowing forest officers and contractors to fell the trees 
for profit. This movement subsequently included protests 
against alcoholism and wife battering. The following couplet 



For further details refer to chapter on education 
For further details refer to appendix, chapter eight. 
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became quite popular during the movement: "The forest is 
our mother's home. We will protect it with all our might" 
(Radhakumar: 183-185). 

The other significant movement by women was the anti 
price rise movement, which began in Maharashtra and 
spread to Gujarat and some regions of the North. Drought 
and famine widely affected the region of Maharashtra, which 
led to a sharp rise in the prices of necessities in urban areas. 
In 1973, socialist leader Mrinal Gore and Communist Party 
(Marxist) leader Ahilya Rangnekar formed the United 
Women's Anti Price Rise front. The movement grew rapidly, 
in fact it became a mass movement which demanded the 
control of prices and distribution of essential commodities 
by the Government (Gandhi and Shah, 1 993). 

Another significant movement mobilising a large 
section of people was the Nav Nirman movement; initially 
based in Gujarat, it spread to Bihar, and under the leader- 
ship of Jay Prakash Narayan it grew into an effective 
struggle. The Nav Nirman movement was originally a 
students' movement against soaring prices and corruption 
in the educational system, but later it developed into a 
movement against the Government, severely criticising state 
policy. In fact, the Nav Nirman movement in Gujarat and 
in the North became the main force in defeating the then 
Congress (I) leadership of Indira Gandhi (Desai and Patel; 
Rad ha Kumar). 

Though women actively participated in these 
movements, it would be problematic to describe them as 
women's movements since there was a very limited critique 
of the woman's status in the social system. 

The first effort to question the social system was made 
in 1973 when a group of young women belonging to the 
Far Left group in Hyderabad formed itself into an 
organisation called Progressive Organisation of Women 
(POW). The group stressed the fact of gender oppression 
and drafted a manifesto indicating the ideology and agenda 
for action. It was, in a way, the first feminist articulation 



analysing the subordinate condition of women and 
formulating a feminist programme. According to POW, two 
structures — the sexual division of labour and the culture 
which legitimised the inequality — were primary instruments 
of subordination of women (Radha Kumar, 104). About the 
condition of housewives it made the following scathing 
remark: "The position of housewife is no better. Confined 
to her home, working from morning to night in back- 
breaking chores, she has neither independence nor dignity" 
(ibid). 

The declaration of Emergency in 1975 was a setback in 
all human rights movements, and affected the nascent 
woman's movement. Activists went underground or behind 
bars. Those who were spared punishment worked on a very 
low key. However, 1975 signalled another eventful period. 
The United Nations had declared the year as the International 
Women's Year (IWY), and the first world conference on 
women was held in Mexico in June 1975. Considering the 
grave condition of women in all countries, the Year was 
turned into a Decade. 

The IWY led to spate of activities focused on women's 
issues, the most significant being the organisation of the 
United Women's Liberation Struggle conference in October 
1975 at Pune. It was attended by most groups in Maha- 
rashtra, including the political left groups, women of the 
middle class and even dalit communities (Omvedt). Besides 
this mobilisation, an important seminar was organised by 
the journal Social Scientist in Thiruvananthapuram in 
December 1975. Here the focus was an analysis of woman's 
subordination from the Marxist perspective. Thus the year 
brought the beginnings of movements for eradicating 
gender inequality and establish gender justice. It also 
began the theoretical questioning of the subordination of 
women. Thus, the Women's Movement and Women's Studies 
began together. 
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Emergence of New Women's Groups 

The state of Emergency declared in 1975 was lifted in 1977. 
Issues of civil liberties, repression of political activists and 
political prisoners by the state generated great stir among 
enlightened masses. Instances of mass rapes of poor, Dalit 
and tribal women appeared in the newspapers. Rape was 
discussed as an issue of civil liberty. Awareness about 
democratic rights brought with it awareness about atrocities 
on women. With this background the emergence of New 
Groups in one sense heralded the third wave of the Women's 
Movement which in this phase was significantly different 
from the earlier movements. We will briefly refer to some of 
its striking features. 

The nomenclatures of the feminist groups immediately 
capture our attention. As these groups believe in non hier- 
archical relationships and nor rigid structures, they call 
themselves as forum and not organisations. The group could 
be a Forum Against Oppression, or a Forum Against Rape. 
In order to emphasise sisterhood among group members 
and highlight the features of personhood and liberation, they 
call themselves Saheli, Sachetana, Sahiyar, AWAG, Astitva, 
Asmita, Vimochana — the list is endless. The groups which 
are basically involved in building women's history or docu- 
menting on varied issues pertaining to women call 
themselves Alochana, Akshara, Vacha and so on (Desai and 
Patel: 66). As they do not believe in rigid organisational struc- 
tures, the methods of their working are informal, comradely 
and have the least element of red tapism. Another very 
prominent feature of the groups is that the members are 
avowedly feminists. They believe that oppression of women 
is mainly due to a patriarchal structure and the ideology of 
male dominance. They further feel that this structural sub- 
ordination could be removed only by the efforts of women 
themselves, and liberation should be the goal. Along with 
these feminist groups, there was active work on the women 
front by the women's wings of the left political parties. In 
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sum, the membership of the new groups comprises women 
of different social strata and of varied personal experience. 
Young, college educated, urban-based, more exposed to 
Western feminist notions women are visible in these groups. 
Another constituent of the group is women who are involved 
in grassroot work. The members of these groups largely agree 
on patriarchal oppression, non hierarchical relationships and 
working as loose networks spread over state, nation, world. 
A very marked feature of these groups is that even though 
individual members may belong to any progressive politi- 
cal party, the groups are autonomous and not affiliated to 
any political party. 

In the Seventies, women's groups took up issues such 
as rape, dowry, domestic violence, media projection of 
women as sex objects, abortion of female foetus, harmful 
birth control devices, legal amendments of laws such as the 
amendment to the Dowry bill, Muslim women's mainte- 
nance rights, Christian women's right to divorce, abolition 
of Sati, reservation of seats for women in the electoral bod- 
ies, the plight of displaced women /slum women, and rigid 
censorship in media. Thus, women from different strata were 
mobilised and various forms of protests organised. 

The Movement was triggered off on the occasion of the 
reopening of the Mathura case. 3 Rape as crime against 
women has not been uncommon, but the incidents of rape 
of Rameeza Bee in Hyderabad and Mathura in Maharashtra 
drew the attention of the feminist groups who were 
beginning to be aware of the complexities of women's 
oppression. Cases of poor women being raped by landlords 
or other powerful people came to light. Incidents of upper 
caste men raping lower caste women were not uncommon, 
similarly, rape during political crises, communal outbursts 
and particularly during partition days indicate harsh reality. 
Of course middle class norms generate hesitation in reporting 

Details about the struggle for legal changes has been described in 

the chapter on law. 
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rape; particularly when it is a rape in the family, or by a 
known person, or by person in authority, the silence is 
marked. The understanding of the event of rape by the new 
groups was based on the notion of man's control over the 
woman's body and an indicator of exercising his power over 
women through this act. The issue of rape has caught the 
attention of feminists in India as well as abroad, because 
sexual assault is one of the most violent forms of masculine 
authority and it indicates how society looks at the woman's 
body. 

Similarly, the issue of dowry and dowry deaths also 
became an important rallying point. Though dowry was 
common in some communities, especially trading groups, 
it became a menace with the growing market economy and 
market considerations in interpersonal relationships. The 
bridegroom price was looked upon as capital to be invested 
in the coffers of the family for trade, for their daughter's 
weddings or for a more luxurious lifestyle. The woman who 
had brought insufficient dowry, or the family of the girl that 
was unable to fulfil the unending demands made by the 
bridegroom's family had to suffer humiliation, nagging, 
violence, even the murder of the bride so that the boy could 
then marry a second time and collect more dowry. The issue 
of dowry was very complex, and so its analysis also changed 
over a period of time. Anthropologists explained it as 
prestations manifesting unequal status of bride givers and 
bride takers. Others linked it to the economic aspect, as 
compensation given to daughters for not getting property 
from paternal assets. Some others looked on dowry as a grave 
crime against women as if she was merely a commodity to 
be bought and sold. In the late Seventies and early Eighties, 
the most serious issue was that of female foeticide, which 
actually explained why there is an adverse sex ratio in India 
and proved that in spite of eulogies to women from political 
platforms, the actual attitude towards girls has been very 
discriminatory. 

As a result of these activities and continuous focusing 



on the women's issues, the then government was forced to 
take cognisance of women's demands. One response to the 
movement was the enactment of certain laws and the 
introduction of amendments to some existing laws. Further, 
due to the declaration of 1975-85 as the Women's Decade, 
the government was forced to appoint commissions and 
committees to introduce certain relief measures for 
promoting gender equality. Various international agencies 
assisted in undertaking of programmes which would 
empower women. Many projects for rural women were 
initiated. These programmes further resulted in the formation 
of non governmental organisations (NGO) through which 
many developmental programmes were implemented. A 
marked fall-out of some of the activities during this period 
was the emphasis on generating awareness among women 
of different strata of their problems so that they would take 
action. While organising these programmes, groups adopted 
participatory methods so that women were not looked upon 
the targets of training. The experience sharing during these 
workshops not only provided insights into the lives of 
women, but helped them articulate about their sufferings 
(Desai and Patel: 1990). Thus, along with the activists' 
programmes, the academic arm of the movement. Women's 
Studies, was also growing. Women in academia were under- 
taking research on women's economic status, especially in 
the unorganised sectors, the condition of women in 
agricultural sectors, the calculation of women's work and 
energy spent on various chores, the projection of women in 
cinema, literature and print media, and an analysis of 
women's participation in the various protest struggles. 

The Women's Movement After the Eighties 

The Women's Movement which was very visible during the 
Seventies and the mid-Eighties was confronted by certain 
serious challenges in the late Eighties which affected its future 
agenda and thrust areas. The major controversial issues 
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during this phase were the Shah Bano case, the Roop Kunwar 
Sati incident, the reservation policy and the growing 
phenomena of communal ism and fundamentalism, with 
overt stress on identity assertions. The judgement in the Shah 
Bano case indirectly Iiinted at the superiority of the Hindu 
marriage and divorce act and a recommendation was made 
by the judiciary that a Uniform Civil Code should be applied 
to all Indian citizens. The Sati instance demonstrated the 
overpowering hold of those orthodox sections of society that 
supported this inhuman custom in the name of religion. The 
communal outburst after the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
was a sad reminder of the holocaust which had taken place 
immediately after Partition. This event not merely manifested 
the rivalry between the two communities but also reinforced 
the fact that women were the main target of communal 
frenzy. Rape of women and harassment of young girls was 
quite common. One of the grave realisations of the incidents 
in the mid-Eighties was the fact that women do not constitute 
a homogenous group. Though all women suffer gender 
injustice, quite often communal interests create divisions. 
Occasions were not uncommon where the women of one 
community abetted violence against the women of another 
community. 

Another very significant feature of this phase was the 
new economic policy adopted by the state. Liberalisation, 
information explosion, supremacy of the electronic media, 
and market determining the norms of relationships 
significantly affected women's life and, more important, 
influenced the contours of the Women's Movement in the 
next decade. Homogeneity within the women's groups 
declined. A number of differences arose in conceptualising 
problems as well as in deciding strategies. 

Earlier many of the groups did not take up just one 
issue but were involved in raising their voice against 
numerous problems affecting women. They would address 
issues of rape, media projection, amniocentesis, legal 
amendments etc. Due to the growing number of issues and 



their complexities, groups were now began to be formed 
around special interests. Consequently, one could observe 
groups specifically dealing with media, legal reforms, 
environment issues. Women's Studies, health and so on. 
Thus, autonomous groups which in the past were involved 
in campaigns against dowry would also perform a street 
play, compose feminist songs, fight legal battles and try to 
provide shelter to victims. Today there are special interest 
groups working in their own areas and building networks 
among themselves. This phenomenon has generated a 
feeling that the Women's Movement has lost its visibility. 

A similar change is noticeable in academia too. As more 
and more studies on different aspects of women's lives are 
being conducted, there is a feeling that researchers should 
not merely examine the oppression of women but also locate 
the areas where women have shown their strengths, the 
spaces they have carved out for their assertions, and the 
empowerment they have exhibited. Thus there are women's 
autobiographies as well as studies on women which indicate 
how women, in spite of male dominance, have expressed 
their identity in different ways. A Rassundari Devi may take 
immense pain to learn to read and write by herself, taking 
help occasionally from her grown-up sons. A Rukhmabai 
might protest against her husband who wanted to assert his 
conjugal right. A Baya Karve might be ready to be ex- 
communicated for remarrying, being a widow. Such 
incidents are to be found in various parts of the country. 
Similarly, with more and more facts about women's lives 
being discovered, it is also being realised that patriarchy does 
not operate in a monolithic manner, its manifestations are 
varied. Thus, in the caste-dominated society, the control over 
sex is through determining marriage rules and controlling 
activities which could be performed by women. However, 
in the advanced capitalist society, control may be reflected 
in prohibiting access to seats of power. Another crucial area 
which has been explored is that of sexuality. Inhibitions, 
prohibitions, the culture of silence and such varied attitudes 
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are expected in a social field while they are openly expressed 
in medicine, legal discourses and demography. 

Thus it can be mentioned that since the mid-Eighties, 
the issues, methods and thrusts of action were considerably 
different in the Women's Movement. The visibility of the 
struggle and campaigns were absent in expected spheres, 
and the cooption of the issues and even language by the 
state were considerably affected edge of demands. Apart 
from the fact that the state policies with regard to gender 
justice were being articulated in loud terms, the 
establishment of Panchayati Raj triggered off new challenges 
before the state. The severe opposition to the enactment of 
extending reservation of seats in state assemblies and 
Parliament elections indicates uneasiness at the likelihood 
of power being transferred to women. In spite of the growing 
number of cases of dowry, rape, wife-beating, displacement 
and deprivation, the Movement in the Nineties did not follow 
a pattern. The analysis of silence and the nature of the 
Women's Movement after the mid-Eighties have been of 
concern for the academics. 

Challenges Before Women's Movement 

The Women s Movement after the Seventies has been largely 
responsible for critiquing the social system, generating new 
perspectives on women's inferior status and initiating 
measures which could combat the forces oppressing women. 

It would not be incorrect to aver that many of the measures 
introduced by the ruling government have been considerably 
due to the struggles launched by women. The enactment of 
amendments to the rape law or to the dowry act, the 
institution of structures such as family courts and the 
National Commission for Women, women police cells, and 
gender sensitisation programmes for officials in different 
positions are a few illustrations of action taken because of 
the constant demands made by women's groups. Similarly, 
various strategies devised to raise awareness of women, such 



as use of popular media, creation of feminist songs and 
slogans, Mahila Adalat, and experience-sharing sessions, are 
illustrations in this direction. The challenge of training 
thousands of women elected in panchayats has been readily 
taken up by various groups, resulting in a situation in which 
quite a few women are exercising the authority vested in 
them. It was because of the pressure exerted by women that 
the sale of alcohol was banned in Andhra Pradesh for some 
time. Currently, when the Gujarat government announced 
that it is likely to remove prohibition of sale of liquor, 
women's groups like SEWA and AWAG have raised their 
voice against this suicidal policy, and at least for the moment 
such an action is not likely to take place. It is due to the 
constant vigilance of the Women's Movement that rape 
victims or sufferers of domestic violence get some shelter. 
The Women's Movement has thus not only brought the 
woman issue to attention, but has played a pivotal role in 
empowering women to stand up against forces that curb 
their freedom. 

In spite of these achievements, the journey of the 
Women's Movement is not smooth. Since the Movement 
challenges the very basis of inequality, naturally those who 
are on seats of power are not ready to forego their positions. 
Today the Women's Movement faces a formidable challenge 
both from forces outside the Movement and from those 
within the Movement. We will briefly refer to them. 

Challenges From the Outside World 

Growing violence on women: The Movement in the earlier 
phase had to deal with the violence on a woman's body, 
violence on her personality and violence of values. Killing 
of female foetues, wide propaganda of use of harmful 
contraceptives, violence as represented in media, particularly 
cinema, beauty contests parading woman's bodies, various 
measures by which a woman thinks of her body as an asset 
to earning hard cash, psychological explanations of the 
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phenomenon of rape or wife battering are illustrations of 
acceptance of violence by the wider society. To combat 
violence m these multifarious forms is really a challenging 
situation. ° s 

The issue of rape is becoming very complex. The 
amendments provided in law are of very little benefit to the 
victim. Incidents such as of Bhanwari Devi, or harassment 
at the place of work or in educational institutions are tragic 
reminders of the patriarchal values of the upper castes and 
the state. Rape is not committed merely by a strange man, 
but also by politicians, religious authorities, heads of 
educational institutions and family members. Fighting 

against such formidable forces often becomes quite 
frustrating. 

The question of reservation: Initially, women's groups 
were not in favour of reservation, in fact this item was not 
even on its agenda, but through experience they realised 
that the political parties would not on their own put up 
women as candidates; therefore they had no choice but to 
enter the debate of reservation and electoral politics. The 
experiment of Panchayati Raj was initially full of stories of 
powerless women, rule by proxy etc; however, slowly the 
incidents of women exercising their authority and power 
and going for gender training were circulated, which in a 
sense scared the vested interests, with fears about the 
repetition of power assertion if reservation is extended to 
state and Parliament elections. The Women's Movement is 
compelled to get into the discourse of reservation policy and 
the imminent question of reservation for Dalit women 

The Uniform Civil Code has raised many issues, 
ranging from its contents to communal stances to the basic 
question of who should decide the content of reform: women 
of that particular community or principles of social justice? 

The far-reaching impact on the Women's Movement 
and other action programmes has been generated by the 
liberalisation policy adopted from the Seventies onwards 
With the market being opened for all, and high technology 



backed up by the information explosion, many contradictory 
issues have arisen. Among the women activists, too, one 
group feels that the libralisation policy is likely to be beneficial 
for women in the long run, while others feel the policy will 
not merely lead to a greater gap between the rich and the 
poor, but the market orientation penetrating in all aspects of 
life will affect some cherished values. 

In short, developments at the macro level have not 
merely affected the earlier homogeneity of the women's 
groups but also raised the issues of strategies. 

Internal Challenges 

The structure, thrust, methodology, style and strategy of 
women's groups, being non hierarchical and based on a non- 
structured principle, have been posing serious problems 
before the Movement. When groups are small they can work 
informally, but with issues becoming more complex and 
requiring the support of larger groups of women, the earlier 
informality is difficult to maintain. If groups desire to retain 
their limited size, then in the context of issues before them, 
such as reservation or opposition to multinationals, they may 
not be very effective in mobilising more women. In the 
number game, perhaps women's groups may lose out. 

The notion of the market as the sole determining 
criterion for all interactions has seriously affected the 
composition, style and priorities of groups. The gap between 
the grassroot women and the urban women's groups is 
widening. Sometimes the NGOs working with masses of 
poor women are more articulate and struggle-oriented than 
the feminist groups. The time may come when pressure from 
below may pose serious problems for urban women's 
groups. 

The earlier visibility of women's groups when they 
came out in the streets in protest against a judgement abetting 
a rapist or a dowry murderer has been lacking in recent times. 
This could be due to the fact that the stance of the Movement 
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in the last decade has been more towards training 
programmes, providing legal aid, shelter for battered women 
and taking the struggle to the law courts to defend the 
woman's right as human right. The contemporary Indian 
Women s Movement is very complex. It is perhaps the only 
Movement that encompasses and links such issues as work, 
wages, organisation, environment, ecology, civil rights sex" 
violence, media representation, caste, class, allocation of basic 
resources, consumer rights, health, religion, and 
community /individual/ social relationships. It is also one 
O the rare networks that encompasses party-based, 
professional and independent groups (Radha Kumar: 194)/ 
The challenges faced by the Women's Movement are 
not unique, they are faced by movements all over the world 
The gams of the Movement are both tangible and non- 
tangible, achieved through considerable struggle and 
su ermg. In the end, a quote from Susan Faludi is worth 
thinking about: "A backlash against women's rights succeeds 
to the degree that it appears not to be political, that it appears 
not to be a struggle at all. It is most powerful when it goes 
private, when it lodges inside a woman's mind and turns 
her vision mward, until she imagines the pressure is all in 
her head, until she begins to enforce the backlash, too-on 
herself" (Faludi: 16). 
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EMERGING CONCERNS 



Traversing through the last five decades, we have examined 
the women's status in various areas. The picture which 
emerges is both positive and negative. When India became 
independent there was buoyancy all around; a dream realised 
and fine future to look forward to. Of course there were 
legacies and bruises of the holocaust of Partition of the 
country. However, with the establishment of a free nation, 
and enshrining goals of democracy, socialism and secularism 
m the Constitution, the post colonial state was to be an 
instrument of social transformation, formulating policies of 
amelioration for the disadvantaged groups, including 
women. Development planning was the pride of the new 
nation, involving a massive investment of financial and 
physical resources. The main goal of the state was 
achievement of economic growth, with a hope of realising 
self-sufficiency in food, creating a strong industrial base in 
fire public sector and generating employment opportunities. 
The planning process further included welfare orientation 
so that the interests of the deprived sections of society were 
protected. Thus, social development planning was to take 
care of basic needs. The independent state was far more 
concerned with higher growth, modernisation and indus- 
trialisation. Social welfare services were identified as 
appropriate interventions to deal with the problems of certain 
target groups including women. It was mentioned in the 
National Plan of Action that women are handicapped by 



social customs and social values, therefore social welfare 
services should specially endeavour to rehabilitate them. 

However, the introduction of the New Economic Policy 
after the mid-Eighties, and in a more pronounced manner 
in the Nineties, led to structural adjustments, targeting 
production for global market, opening up the economy to 
other nations as a part of globalisation, and market forces 
being the sole determinant of economic and other activities. 
This influenced the economic activities and also affected all 
spheres of life. The emergence of some new issues from the 
Nineties have substantially affected Indian women. The brief 
reference to some of these issues will enable us to grasp the 
ground reality. 

After the mid-Eighties, communal issues escalated, 
especially with each event such as the Shah Bano case for 
maintenance in 1985, Roop Kunwar incident of Sati in 1987, 
and demolition of Babri Masjid in 1992. All these events gave 
a communal colour to various policies, and drew attention 
to the plurality and diversity of people and issues. The trend 
of articulating demands through the community perspective 
gave rise to identity p olitics; the perception of Indian women 
as a homogenous entity was shattered, giving rise to different 
voices articulating varied concerns. Though earlier there was 
recognition of the diversity of women’s status and, to an 
extent, issues on the basis of region, community, class and 
caste were recognised, however, it was felt that at least a few 
problems were common to all women as victims of 
patriarchy. The major shift came when difference meant that 
one group cannot speak on behalf of the other. Thus one of 
the major challenges today is the articulation of women's 
issues not as a unified agenda but demands made on the 
basis of different identities. 

The state is withdrawing from its role as a social welfare 
agency by encouraging privatisation and by reducing the 
budget allocation on programmes of health, education and 
social services. On the other hand, it is gradually penetrating 
non secular values and ideas in education and academic 
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bodies. This stance of the state is seen as giving wrong signals 
for a healthy growth of democracy. This approach also affects 
the conception of a woman's role in society which is, by and 
large, looked upon as that of wife and mother. 

The increasing culture of violence manifests in concrete 
reality as a declining sex ratio, female foeticide and girl child 
abuse, rising volume of rape and domestic violence, and 
escalating and pervasive dowry demands. Thus, whatever 
was achieved during the earlier decades seems to be 
disappearing in the last few years. The ideological dopes in 
the form of media and the emphasis on market as the prime 
determinant of worth of a commodity, person or thought, 
are real issues of concern. Whatever sells is worthwhile is" 
the new motto. 

All these developments have seriously affected women. 
On the one hand women have made significant progress in 
education and political participation. Middle class women 
have entered the world of work, grassroot women have 
demonstrated their empowerment through participating in 
Panchayats and also leading struggles against alcohol. 
Women have been holding decision-making positions in 
education, polity and economy, and are fighting for 
command over matrimonial house and land. The challenge 
today is the capacity-building of women so that they are not 
vulnerable but are able to protect their rights and counteract 
forces of oppression. Empowerment seems to have a different 
meaning for different groups of women: for middle and 
upper class women, being empowered may indicate building 
up one's career, articulate one's views and preferences, 
readiness to enter new areas of work. For poor women, 
empowerment may mean expressing their needs, asserting 
their identities by not submitting to the dictates of the 
husband, sarpanch or employer. 

In the following sections we will examine the emergence 
of issues due to developments in areas such as health and 
media as well as growing communalism and violence. 



Women and Health 

One of the major gender issues taken up by women's 
groups is woman's health. The groups along with 
grassroot activists and NGOs, have been primarily 
responsible for focusing the attention of the Government 
and the community on this crucial aspect of woman s life. 
They have been constantly indicating the significant 
relationship between socio-economic conditions and 
women's health. Many of the dimensions of women's 
health have been highlighted through research. They 
have been drawing attention on varied issues concerning 
health status and state policies. 

In the p re-1947 period, studies on maternal and infant 
mortality rates and causes were the primary concern for 
women's health in India. Various committees were app ointed 
in 1946 and 1948, among the most comprehensive being the 
Bhore committee which referred to the high percentage of 
deaths among women and the dire need for state 
intervention. After Independence, health programmes 
concentrated on maternal and child health. It was thought 
that pre-natal and post-natal care, attention to hygienic 
conditions, adequate diet during pregnancy, a safe delivery 
system and information on birth control will promote healthy 
motherhood. Immunisation and nutrition for the child were 
also included in the programmes. Various Five Year Plans 
included the training of dais and the provision of public 
health centres. However, the seriousness of health issues was 
first articulated when the findings of the Committee on Status 
of Women in India (1974) revealed the declining sex ratio 
since 1901, indicating a state of declining health status of 
women for more than seven decades. Not only the decline 



1 Institutions such as International Institute of Population Studies 
(IIPS), the Center for Enquiry into Health and Allied Themes 
(CEHAT), etc. have been involved in research on health and 
particularly women's health issues. 
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of sex ratio, but aspects such as maternal health, life 
expectancy, access to health services and nutritional status 
have all drawn attention to the gender dimensions of the 
woman's health as well as broad North and South differences 
in the demographic picture. 

The researchers as well as activists have been concerned 
with the issue of health for women from various vantage 
points. They ask, how can the problem of women's health 
exist separately from the health problems of the overall 
population and poorer sections of society? How are the 
variations of regions, class, caste, community influencing 
the health status of women? How do social stratification and 
gender influence the health of women? What role do medical 
care, health services, and overall socio-economic 
development of the region play in building up the health of 
people? Another dimension of health concerns relates to 
health hazards resulting out of violence against women, 
invasive contraceptive technologies, selective abortion of the 
female foetus and the population control policies (Lingam). 
All these concerns indicate that a healthy population does 
not mean merely physical well being but includes the concern 
for mental and emotional aspects, the patriarchal structure 
and the nature of governance. A distinct shift in approach, 
highlighted by the women's groups, is not to over-emphasise 
the reproductive role of woman but total health. 

Demographic Features 

In any society, the sex ratio is a sensitive index of the status 
of women. The declining sex ratio — from 972 in 1901 to 933 
in 2001 — has been a cause of grave concern. The ratio 
indicates that whereas survival of birth is 1000 for boys, the 
girls' rate is only 933. The situation becomes grave when 
regional variations and age specific data are examined. For 
instance, in the age group 0-6, the ratio is 927, indicating 
the deteriorating chances of survival of females in the initial 
stages after birth. The regional differences are still more 



disturbing. The 1991 data indicated that Kerala had the most 
favourable sex ratio (1040, which is 1058 in 2001), while 
dismal conditions in North and Eastern regions such as 
Bihar (912), Uttar Pradesh (882), West Bengal (917), 
Rajasthan (913), Haryana (874), Madhya Pradesh (932), 
Punjab (888) and Gujarat (936) suggest the powerful 
influence of value structures which devalue the girl child. 
It may be noted that these are some of the areas where the 
system of dowry is rampant. Census 2001 is a pointer to 
the alarming situation for a progressive state like 
Maharashtra where the sex ratio is 922, in Punjab it is 793. 
If we relate population with the poverty line, in Kerala it is 
12.7 per cent, while in Bihar it is 42 per cent. What is 
shocking is the fact that prosperous states like Maharashtra 
with its sugar belt, and Punjab and Haryana with their 
Green Revolution do not indicate any better treatment for 
girls. Besides economic prosperity, cultural values 
significantly affect the attitude towards girls. Experts have 
pointed out that the Kerala model with good education, a 
strong public health system and reasonably equitable wealth 
has resulted in healthy demographic indicators, like the sex 
ratio . Surprisingly, it has been noted that tribals have a 
positive sex ratio. It has further been observed that the only 
section of India's multiple population which neither 
destroys their baby daughters before or immediately after 
birth, nor allows them to die in infancy through neglect and 
lack of nourishment are the Adivasis, whom we all regard 
backward and less civilised members of society (Bando- 
padhyaya: 2696). 

Looking to the population growth, in 2001 India has 
reached the billion-plus mark. In 1991, the growth rate was 
2.74; the birth rate came down to nine per thousand where 
as it was 41.7 in 1951. The positive feature in the population 
trend is the rise in the life expectancy rate. For men it is 
62.36 years, while for women it is 65.27 years. Relating the 
data to age specific features, it is noted that though females 
have a higher death rate till the age of 34, the chances of 
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survival after that age are higher, thus the proportion of 
women above 60 years is greater than men. This trend further 
indicates the survival of widows, which increases their 
dependence on children. 

Population Policy 

In the context of women's issues, the population policy 
of the state has great significance. The Indian state, 
alarmed at the growing trend in population, accepted 
control of birth rate as a measure of population policy. It 
has been observed that 'the womb and tube' approach to 
women tended to eclipse all other aspects of women's 
health and health problems. This attitude has been the 
result of a demographically-driven agenda that looked 
upon women as potential producers of progeny and 
targeted them for contraception and sterilisation. Health 
activists have quite often drawn the attention of the policy 
makers against designing the family planning programme 
(FPP) with incentives and targets as recommended by the 
foreign experts. This approach has not only marginalised 
maternal health but also other reproductive health 
concerns such as sterility, sexually transmitted diseases, 
sexual violence, or judicious availability of abortion 
services. The absence of the participation of community 
in FPP owing to the top-down approach alienated the 
people (Shiva and Gopalan: 302). 

On the one hand with the technological approach, new 
devices which have proved harmful elsewhere have been 
dumped on poor Indian women, while the urgent need to 
change attitudes to reproduction in both the partners, 
especially men, have not been adequately addressed. A 
gender sensitive approach and adequate health services are 
prerequisites of a healthy population. The use of dangerous 
contraceptives have always been a matter of concern for 
women's groups. The promotion of Norplant has been 
opposed as it requires great skill in injecting, better follow 
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up and attention to menstruation problems. 2 All these 
requirements are hardly available in the context of meagre 
health services. 

The mid-Eighties also witnessed sex detection tests and 
growing incidents of sex selective abortions, known as female 
foeticide. The persistent campaigns against these techniques 
led to some legislation, but as it is hardly implemented the 
tests are continuing. The clinics have mushroomed even in 
rural India, which enable people to choose to abort female 
foetuses. Most recently, sophisticated technology is further 
being used to increase the number of boys. Public litigation 
against this test has been admitted in the Supreme Court; 
but it is feared that this test will further reduce the number 
of girls in the population. It is ironical that when the whole 
world is trying to raise the status of women and strive for 
gender equality, we are killing girls through technology: by 
making sure that the fertilised ovum will not develop into a 
female foetus. In short, one of the grave concerns is the use 
of technology for eliminating female children. 

The drafting of a population policy as a prelude to the 
United Nations Conference on Population and Development 
in Cairo in 1993 generated a good deal of debate on the 
urgent need for a sound, people-centered policy. Today we 
need to look at woman's health not merely from the angle 
of the population policy but as a positive step to be achieved 
through nutrition, education, work opportunities and gender 
justice. In spite of such thinking among those concerned 
with a healthy population, the recent rush by the various 
state governments to formulate policies with regard to 
population control indicates the absence of real 
understanding of the problem. During Emergency, family 



The curious announcement to introduce Net En, an injectible 
contraceptive, on a trial basis in select medical colleges could be a 
prelude to introducing it in the public health system in contravention 
of all earlier opposition by women and health groups (Economic and 
Political Weekly , XXXVI, No. 28 July 14, 2001:2595). 
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planning was target-oriented, pushed by incentives. Recent 
policies favour sterilisation, a few incentives, and even more 
disincentives. Almost all states recommend debarring people 
with two or more children from public office. 3 Population 
scientists note that linking incentives and disincentives with 
the performance of service providers and health workers is 
dangerous as the element of coercion becomes actively 
operative. It has been observed that if the disincentive 
approach is adopted, more than 50 government welfare 
programmes, including very basic ones like subsidised food 
grains, will not be available to families with more than two 
children. It is feared that strong-arm tactics will backfire. 
Population experts mention that India's population policy 
is not for health well being but for the stabilisation of 
population, it is a family planning policy rather than a 
population policy ( TOI , July 11, 2001). In the context of the 
overall trend of the government's preference of sterilisation 
over safe contraceptives, women become the target for the 
sterilisation programme. It is contended that a population 
policy must have a vision for development with gender 
concern, but the fear is that the government approach will 
lead to "further impetus to sex selective abortions, female 
foeticide and female child neglect, worsening an already 
terrible sex ratio in the country" (TOI, July 11, 2001). 

Health Services 

In the above context, it would be useful to briefly refer to the 
health services available in the country. The health of the 
people has been a serious concern, especially after 
Independence. In various plans, health services have 



Maharashtra for instance has announced opportunities for going 
abroad to grassroots workers and Zilla parishad chiefs if they do 
exceptionally well in the field. Andhra Pradesh policy declares that 
service providers having adopted family planning themselves will 
be entitled to LTA. Gujarat has debarred persons who have more than 
two children from holding public offices. 



acquired space. The Sixth Plan (1980-85) attempted to 
integrate issues relating to women, including health, 
education and employment. The National Perspective Plan 
on Women (1988) looked upon health as a part of composite 
advancement for women. 

From the pre-Independence period it has been 
emphasised that the provision of health services is the 
responsibility of the state. It is further stressed that health 
care is the right of all people, whether or not they can pay 
for services. Though health care sendees are provided by 
many agencies, such as private sector and NGOs, since the 
inception of the First Five Year Plan, health services are on 
the state agenda. These services include provision of public 
health centres situated in taluka towns, provision of 
immunisation services, health functionaries such as trained 
dais, auxiliary nurse midwives, anganwadi workers. 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS), Community 
Nutrition Extension Programmes, ante natal and post natal 
care, and Mid-day Meal Schemes. Many of these services 
aim to prevent disease, and provide nutrition and medical 
sendees. However, the track record is not satisfactory. For 
instance, public health centres are situated far from villages, 
with meagre equipment, so if a woman, for instance, needs 
these services, she will have to travel miles to get it and there 
is difficulty of timings. It has been recorded that women 
resort more to private services, which of course have to be 
paid for. "The use of health services by women is poor 
because it involves a loss of daily wages, high cost of 
transportation, considerable stress, complicated procedures 
at the hospital and the negative attitude of health staff. A 
recent study observed a higher utilisation of private clinics 
for fever, urinary and gastro-intestinal disorders by poor, 
urban, working women" (Lingam: 121). In spite of this 
underutilisation, government facilities are preferred for their 
cost effectiveness and their withdrawal will have serious 
implications for poor people. Thus, Indian women need 
public health services which are well equipped, have trained 
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health personnel, creche facilities and, most important, look 
them not merely as reproductive agents. 

In conclusion, it would be useful to take note of the 
major health issues identified by women's groups, health 
activists and NGOs, as mentioned in the National Profile on 
Women, Health and Development. Further, along with many 
more recommendations, one important recommendation of 
the Committee is that there has to be a swing back to 
comprehensive health care planning and policies, and 
dissolution of the compartments of health programmes that 
ignore the ground situation. It has been further observed that 
it is important to ensure that woman's health is not addressed 
merely as a biological issue, but as a gender issue that 
recognises and addresses sociological roots and power 
relationships between men and women (Shiva and 
Gopalan:301). 

Women and Communalism 

The menace of communalism since Partition has been 
aggravated during the last two decades. Of course, the 
colonial policy of the British rulers aimed at creating discord 
between Hindus and Muslims. After Partition, the issue of 
the recovery of abducted women became very serious. The 
gender question, with numerous nuances, came into 
prominence. The Partition, leading to the uprooting and 
dislocation of people, was accompanied by the story of the 
rape, abduction, and widowhood of thousands of women 
on both the sides of the newly formed borders (Butalia: 61). 
The accounts of experiences of Kamlaben Patel who worked 
with Mrudula Sarabhai, Anis Kidwai and Damayanti 
Sahgal, recording the recovery work which they have been 
involved with indicate an extremely painful process. After 
India became independent, communal tension continued, 
at times overtly quite often covertly. After the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi in 1984, violence erupted primarily between 
Hindus and Sikhs. However, the major holocaust occurred 



after the demolition of the Babri Masjid in 1992, followed by 
riots in various parts of the country, culminating in bomb 
blast in Mumbai in 1993. These events not only led to a spate 
of violence and unrest in the country but to some serious 
problems on women's status and role in society. In a way, 
the issues of violence and communalism seem to converge 
during this period. These events have raised some serious 
questions for secular academics and activists, but more 
specifically question some of the premises of the Indian 
Women's Movement. To a great extent, these events have 
worked as a backlash for secular forces in the country. 

Before examining the impact of communal politics on 
women, a brief mention about communalism and secularism 
is essential. Communalism has been defined in numerous 
ways. One way of looking at it is as a discourse based on 
the belief that because a group of people follow a particular 
religion, they have as a result common social, political and 
economic interests. It is a discourse that constitutes subjects 
through community attachments, particularly religious 
communities. Thus, Hindus and Muslims are different on 
some of these counts. When this community identity 
becomes the basis for social, economic, political or cultural 
demands, then it is a matter of concern. Hindus are 
mobilised on the 'Hindutva' platform, Muslims or 
Christians on a minority label. Instead of considering 
citizens as homogenous, structuring of people into a 
particular religious community, inevitably leads to negative 
perceptions and considering them as “other . Thus Muslims 
are perceived as perpetrators of violence, extra claimants to 
meagre resources, at behavioural level 'dirty', 'polygamous , 
'keeping their women in purdah'. The anti Muslim feeling 
aggravates the feeling of one's own religion so Hindu Rashtra 
(Hindu Nation) becomes a new identity. Besides the 
communal turn to the political processes, a more crucial 
aspect of the phenomenon is the reversion from the original 
ideal of a socialist, democratic and secular state. 

While elaborating on the concept of secularism in the 
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context of comnvunalism — that is, in its religious overtones — 
two interpretations have been put forward. One, secularism 
can be understood as a perspective where politics has been 
separated from religion; there can be no involvement of state 
in any religion-based practice or legal measure, the state stays 
neutral and impartial in religious matters, and religion is a 
private affair, allowing an individual freedom to follow or 
not to follow any religion. Two, secularism, as largely 
accepted by the Indian state, is based on the concept of equal 
respect for all religions, sarva dharma samabhav ; polity is not 
separated from religion but treats all religions as equal 
(Kapoor and Cossman: 87). This interpretation has at times 
led to a situation in which if certain religious practices are 
felt to be unequal, the law can step in and make them equal 
which in most of the cases happen to be that of the majority 
religion. The critics of both these approaches are concerned 
about the majority dominance. In practice, it may happen 
that majority religious notions and perceptions become the 
norms for policies. Eventually, it becomes a majoritarian 
secularism. Further, in practical terms, equality of all religions 
may mean no special treatment to any religious group. 
Minorities running their educational, religious or social 
institutions are not encouraged. Even special legal measures 
are considered non-secular. Human rights activists are 
concerned about this sectarian perspective. This may lead 
further to using cultural symbols and practices which are of 
the majority religious group. Our concern is how these 
notions affect women's status and role. 

There are certain underlying assumptions of the Right 
wing: 

(1) Women are seen as a homogenous group, without 
distinguishing between caste or class, though predominantly 
the women who are addressed are upper-caste, middle rlacs 
and urban (Sarkar: 209). 

(2) Women are mothers and wives first. They are the 
custodians of family honour. They are the matri shakti, 
therefore they must be honoured and protected. As one of 



tire leaders of the Mahila Morcha said: "We maintain that 
the family and its unity must be maintained. Too much of 
freedom to women would break the nuclear family and we 
resist this" (Kapur and Cossman: 98). The Sangh Parivar 
which represents a strongly communalist viewpoint, looks 
at Hindu woman from two distinct perspectives. A woman 
is first a wife and a mother. In the extreme situation, women's 
subordination is justified on the basis of tradition. 
Consequently, Vijayaraje Scindia, the protagonist of Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), publicly defended the tradition of Sati as 
part of "our cultural heritage" and argued that it was the 
fundamental right of all Hindu women to commit Sati if they 
should so choose (ibid:104). The good wife performs an act 
of self sacrifice through sati. Along with this notion of 
women's duty, another concept is that women are to be 
empowered through physical and intellectual training, and 
are also to be encouraged to work outside the home. Thus, 
on the one hand a woman is chaste and pure as Sita, and on 
the other hand she is strong in the public arena. She is 
expected to defend herself in the event of violence, and she 
also acts as an agency using violence to punish those who 
seem to be trampling upon the Hindu religion. Thus for the 
Right, the image of modern Hindu woman is not that of 
traditional, subservient, docile domestic being, but a new 
Durga Shakti , the destroyer of Evil; an angry and rebellious 
woman (Agnes: 140). This new woman comes out on the 
street to register her protest on both communal and secular 
issues, but she may not confront a violent husband or a drunk 
father. Moreover, the symbols and strategies used by the 
feminists while campaigning on any issue, such as 
demonstration, protest march and effigy burning, are all 
adopted by women from the Right. The glorification of 
mother, and the setting up of goal of Nari Shakti, not Nari 
Mukti, is the political agenda. Their ideology glorifies 
motherhood and also legitimises women's role as instigators 
of violence by describing them as Shakti or the force that can 
awaken masculine valour (CWDS: 32). Political parties 
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holding rightist views include a broad-based political agenda 
for women s welfare, recognise women’s economic role 
outside the family, encourage provision of creches, and 
observe 'Mamta divas'(Day of Maternal Affection)' to glorify 
motherhood. The question of the relationship between 
women and religion, the attitude of women's groups towards 
religion, communalism and fundamentalism; the attempts 
to redefine or selectively use religion, as well as the issue of 
reform within religious framework are concerns confronting 
women, the issues need a clearer understanding of the 
implications of such notions on a woman's life. 

Another aspect of communalist approach is the 
generation of identity. Thus a woman's identity is not merely 
based on sex, but also on aspects such as caste, religion and 
class. Identity could be based on religion, such as Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity; on language such as Tamil, Marathi, 
Hindi. There is another identity, that of tribal and non tribal. 
Apart from these different constituents, one of the very 
serious challenges to woman's status and problems has been 
the issue of a Dalit identity. 

The Eighties were marked by a newly-exploding caste 
identity and consciousness. The early Nineties saw the 
emergence of autonomous Dalit women's organisations, 
both at regional and national levels. These articulations have 
to be seen in the context of the silence of Left political parties 
and autonomous women's groups on the issue of caste, 
especially the hegemony of Brahmanism. "Thus in retrospect 
it is dear that while the Left party-based women's organisa- 
tions collapsed caste into class, the autonomous women's 
groups collapsed caste into a sisterhood built as a counter- 
force to patriarchal power" (Rege: 15). The identity assertion 
based on experience of subordination may give wrong 
signals on the perception of oppression. Though a Dalit 
identity has its relevance, implying that 'Dalits' alone can 
articulate their problem may endanger the collective need 
of any struggle. It has to be acknowledged that in times of 
turmoil, identity' is assailed through a woman's body, 
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whether the occasion is communal, a caste riot or a war. Rape 
of women of communities which are considered 'other' is 
an expression of assertion of power of one community/caste 
over the other. Another way in which the majority 
community /caste can throw accusations is to maintain that 
the rape of their women by the 'other' community is an 
expression of disrespect shown to their women. For instance, 
in one region in Maharastra, when the Dalit Kotwal was 
killed by upper caste men, the upper caste women justified 
his death on the ground that Dalit men are harassing them, 
(ibid: 16). Thus the women of the upper castes are pitted 
against Dalit women, while in reality both are suffering 
under the respective patriarchal structures. In sum, women 
have to deal with multiple patriarchies. The issue of Dalit 
women's identity has brought to the forefront a debate on 
whether non-Dalit women can speak for the Dalit women. 
Who can speak for whom is one of the major discourses 
among academics and activists. In all manifestations of 
identity politics — caste, religion, region, ethnic — a growing 
feeling is that the issue should not be who speaks for whom, 
but recognition that it is possible to transcend one's own 
caste/ religious identity and speak along with the deprived 
group. 'Their cause' should become 'our cause' (ibid: 20). 
The debate on communalism and identity politics has 
seriously posed the problem whether there can be 
'sisterhood' of all women. Another disturbing phenomenon 
is of co-option of issues and language of women's movement 
by the state, political parties and non secular groups, 
ignoring the context, perception and implications of the 
feminist concerns. 

Women and Violence 

Kanchan Mala Hardy, 19, was burnt to death in the bathroom 
of C A 1 / 34 Tagore Gardens, New Delhi. She died, apparently 
because her parents who had given her clothes, jewellery 
and household articles worth Rs 20,000 (this amount in 1979), 
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could not afford to give a refrigerator, a television set and Rs 
10,000 more (Kishwar and Ruth). 

Married into a joint family, consisting of parents-in-law 
and two brothers-in law, she was harassed and beaten by 
her husband almost from the start of her marriage (Poonacha 
and Pande: 59). 

We started by taking up wife-beating as a humanitarian 
issue: no human being should beat another, for whatever 
reason. Women are humans, too. But it was in the struggle 
for land rights in Bodhgaya that we realised the genuine fear 
women have of being beaten. All men, even propertyless 
men, view women as their property (Chhatra Yuva 
Sangharsha Vahini, Bihar, 1993). 

One could go on narrating incidents of violence on 
women in various forms and though this violence is not a 
new phenomenon, what is disturbing is the fact of its wide 
prevalence and pervasiveness, and the damage it is doing to 
their health, psyche and perception of self (see Fact Sheet in 
Appendix). After the declaration of Emergency in 1975, the 
volume of violence has not only escalated, instances of police 
atrocities, torture and lawlessness are mounting. Reopening 
of the Mathura rape case in 1978 triggered off the Women's 
Movement: thus, the Indian Women's Movement reasserted 
itself on the issue of violence. Gender violence as a critical 
concern includes domestic violence, rape, wife battering, 
sexual harassment at the workplace and in public places, 
the degrading portrayal of women in media, sex 
determination tests leading to abortion and foeticide, dowry 
murders, sati, communal violence and so on; it's a long, long 
list. 

In this section we will discuss the issue of violence from 
three or four vantage points. As revealed by the figures 
provided by the government and also in comparison with 
those in some other countries, the increasing number of cases 
of violence is quite disturbing. Further, it has been noticed 
that violence is quite often resorted to for settling scores, 
whether they are between castes, class or religion. Even 



personal differences often end in violence. A disappointed 
boy punishes his girlfriend by throwing acid on her face, 
thus disfiguring her because she refused to marry him! A 
lower caste girl is raped because she 'dared' to think of 
marrying an upper caste boy. Assertion of power through 
violence is common. A wife being thrashed by husband or 
in-laws, or landless labourers being beaten by the landlord, 
or a dalit woman trying to resist the authority of savama 
men are all manifestations of assertion. Gang rape is another 
form of violence generally used to crush protest movements 
or demoralise opponents during communal or caste 
confrontations. 4 Instances of rape of a tribal inmate by a well- 
known grassroot level Gandhian leader in Gujarat or the 
rape of Bhanwari Devi by high caste men in Rajasthan are 
well debated issues which reveal the use of rape as a 
punishment for going against the wishes of the ruling 
leadership. Current thinking on rape thus does not accept 
the notion that violence is linked to male lust or to woman's 
exhibitionist behaviour inviting men to sexually abuse her. 
Dowry harassment is still a different form of violence where 
in the garb of following the traditional custom of prestations, 
the bride takers use the demand for dowry to enhance their 
economic or professional status. When the bride has not 
brought 'enough' dowry, she is punished through insults and 
beatings, forcing her to leave the matrimonial home, or even 
murder. While violence perpetrated by one commu-nity/ 
caste over the 'other' caste/community by and large operates 
in the public arena, domestic violence, sexual harassments, 
child abuse and dowry murders mostly occur in private 
spheres, and are thus encompassed with secrecy, lack of 
evidence,threat and fear. 

Attempts at defining or spelling out violence have been 



Guntaben of Bharuch district in Gujarat was gang raped by 
policemen, the event which generated tremendous protest against 
the state where women's groups, NGOs and sensitive representative 
from judiciary came together to condemn police atrocity. 
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made, though it is difficult to capture all the nuances of the 
phenomenon, its gravity and severity. One attempt at 
defining violence describes it in following terms: (Violence) 
is a coercive mechanism to assert one's will over another, in 
order to prove or feel a sense of power. It can be perpetuated 
by those in power against the powerless or by the powerless 
in retaliation against coercion by others to deny their 
powerlessness (Krishna Raj, 1998: 12). The Women's 
Movement perceives gender violence as a manifestation of 
assertion of patriarchal power over women. Any hierarchical 
system of dominance and subordination victimises the 
weaker sections, and this victimisation can vary from subtle 
pressures through the power of ideology and socialisation 
to open brutal oppression. Further violence is not necessarily 
confined to physical violence but it could be creation of an 
atmosphere of terror, a situation of threat and reprisal 
(Krishnaraj and Kelkar). The problem of defining violence 
poses further difficulty as the perpetrator of violence is not a 
single entity, but a perpetrator could be an individual, a caste, 
a community or even state apparatus. 

A brief glance at the recorded data pertaining to crimes 
against women indicates the growing rate of violence. The 
tables 3 and 4 in the appendix provide details. As mentioned 
by Raj Kumar, "During 1990-96, the reported incidence of 
offences reveals soaring of crimes against women to inglori- 
ous heights, from 68,317 in 1990 to 106,723 in 1996 registering 
an increase of 56.2 per cent or an annual growth of 7.7 per 
cent. Likewise, the rate of crime, i.e. incidence of crimes per 
lakh of population, another measure of crime level, has also 
escalated from 8.7 in 1991 to 11.5 in 1996 at all-India level 
reflecting an increase of 32.2 per cent." It may be further 
noted that the volume of domestic violence is increasing at 
an alarming rate. 5 



It may be mentioned that it is in this context that the women's studies 
scholars are recommending violence in measuring gender deve- 
lopment index to realistically get an idea of development of women. 



Women's groups, human rights groups and the state 
have been involved in counteracting violence and controlling 
its growth. For the women's groups working on women's 
issues, quite often their major activity is to give protection 
to women victims of violence. Beginning with awareness 
raising or campaigning on gender injustice, the groups are 
inevitably led to take up problems of victims of violence. 
They are involved in legal battles, counselling and even 
providing shelter to women survivors (Poonacha and Pande, 
Pathak). 

With the persistent campaigns against dowry demands, 
rape and sexual harassment, the state has been compelled 
to enact legislation curbing violence and punishing the 
guilty . 6 Apart from the fact that these laws are full of 
loopholes allowing the perpetrator to go scot free, the 
women's organisations get entangled in day-to-day legal 
proceedings which are proverbially lengthy and indecisive. 
Responding to the continuous demand by various agencies 
working for women, special cells in police stations and 
even all women police stations have been started. In many 
of these cells, social workers and the police work on the 
same platform. There is innumerable evidence discovered 
through experience and research that to change the mind 
set of the police is very difficult. To begin with the police 
refuses to recognise the act of violence, or itself becomes a 
counsellor advising the woman complainant not to be 'too 
sensitive', or admitting the FIR with great reluctance. 7 
The judiciary has also largely been not very sympathetic 
and continues to victimise the woman rather than the 
culprit. Recent studies in this area point to the dismal 



6 For details on the legal enactments refer to Chapter on Law. 

7 This phenomenon hasbeen observed as recently as in 2001 May when 
in Mumbai the person in chaise refused to admit the FIR of a women 
who was battered and had gone to the police station in mid night. 
Only when the women from the neighbourhood joined hands with 
her, that the complaint was registered ( Economic and Political Weekly, 
XXXVI, No.24, June 16,2001:2099). 
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reality, of apathy to acts of violence on women on the 
part of both the civil society and the state. However, the 
term gender has been easily coopted in various state- 
ments. 

One of the very baffling issues in relation to violence is 
the 'silence' or succumbing to acts of violence by women. 
Victims of rape, dowry harassment, sexual abuse by near 
relatives have all suffered in silence without demanding that 
the guilty be punished. When women's groups were 
organising experience-sharing sessions, in the company of 
co-sufferers, silence was slowly broken. The extreme 
vulnerability of women, the nature of crime as sexual assault, 
societal attitudes regarding chastity, social conditioning 
which looks upon articulation as degrading and loss of 
prestige ( ijjat ) for the family in combination contribute to 
the proverbial silence. In a dowry murder, quite often in the 
dying declaration, a woman does not disclose the truth about 
her death and who the perpetrator is of this violence. Cases 
of 'accidental' deaths of women, particularly by catching fire 
in the kitchen, are in police records. It is shocking that this 
evidence is accepted in spite of the fact that the 'accidental' 
fire has occurred in the kitchen at midnight: what is she 
cooking at this hour! It is difficult to accept the argument of 
negligence. 

Though statistics indicate the volume of crime it is very 
hard to gauge the impact of damage done to the woman's 
personality and her psyche. For a woman, to bring stigma to 
her family by complaining about her torment or to go back 
to the natal family when ill treated is unthinkable. Similarly, 
the idea that the matrimonial home, which is her lifelong 
base, cannot be tarnished is the value on which she has been 
nourished. How can a woman socialised for generations into 
acceptance of suffering, and also not sufficiently empowered 
to stand on her own feet, raise her voice? If she decides to 
leave her home, what will happen to her children? Thus, the 
dread of consequences of her action on the family, children, 
siblings and her own vulnerability makes her keep her 



mouth shut. In fact, a woman has no home; in her natal 
family she is paraya dhan, 'some one else's property, and in 
the matrimonial home she is an 'outsider', a person without 
any claims unless she 'behaves' properly. 

However, the scenario is not so bleak. With the growing 
Women's Movement, and particularly the addressing of the 
issues of violence and the acceptance associated with the 
phenomena, the silence is slowly being broken. Through 
awareness-generation camps and the establishment of help 
centres and shelter homes, women's groups are building up 
the confidence of these women to articulate their suffering 
and also to help them reach the powers of the police and the 
judiciary. A woman, instead of tolerating the beatings, or 
continuing to stay with the man who is abusing her, or 
silently suffering sexual overtures in the workplace, is 
verbalising her suffering, questioning authority, leaving the 
so-called 'protective' family and taking recourse to legal 
machinery, even though this may entail publicity and 
embarrassment. 

One of the crucial gains in various kinds of defiance 
has been the support from women's groups. As mentioned 
earlier, many groups which were initially hesitant to take 
up cases of violence do get involved in helping the woman 
who has been victimised, even get involved in legal pro- 
ceedings and eventually arrange to give her shelter. Quite 
often the autonomous group becomes also a counselling 
centre and a shelter house. It is a common experience of 
these groups that the woman who has shown 'shades of 
courage' is a transformed person even if she returns to her 
matrimonial home (Pande and Poonacha, TISS). 

Women and Media 

One of the emerging concerns, along with health, 
communalism and increasing violence, is the implication of 
media's projection of women. 

Media today is an extremely powerful instrument 
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reaching out to millions of people. Modem technology has 
vastly increased the outreach of media, with its impact on 
both men and women; young and old. Print, radio, television, 
theatre, films and now internet are all constituents of media' 
Both the forces advocating change, and those supporting 
traditional values, have been using different media forms to 
project their views and influence the attitude and behaviour 
of people. The outreach of media has been generating serious 
concern. "More frightening than the direct reach of media, 
however, is its indirect influence. By gradually shaping public 
opinion, personal beliefs and even peopled self perception, 
media influences the process of socialisation and shapes' 
ideology and thinking" (Bhasin and Agarwal: 9). 

The use of media to portray woman and give sugges- 
tions about her 'preferred' role is not a new phenomenon, 
nor are the protests against the media depiction of women. 
In the pre-independence period, women's organisations had 
protested against the portrayal of woman as beautiful doll 
and over exposure of her body. 

In a country where literacy is not widespread and a 
culture of oral traditions has prevailed, the print media has 
limited impact. Thus the press is not the most important 
means of communication. Yet, because of the power structure 
which is dominated by those with access to education, the 
written word carries weight. Consequently, it is a matter of 
concern for women's groups that certain serious issues get 
coverage in the print media. 8 

In the early decades after Independence, audio-visual 
media such as broadcasting and cinema were predominant 
vehicles for projecting an image of woman and articulating 
gender issues. Whereas broadcasting was controlled by the 
State, cinema was predominantly dominated by the private 

In fact, the book Whose Mews? The Media and Women's Issues 
edited by Ammu Joseph and Kalpana Sharma deals with press 
coverage of women's issues in English and selected regional 
languages* ' 
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sector, though some control of the State was exercised 
through the Censor Board. Television — Doordarshan was 
first introduced in India in the late Sixties, when it was 
completely under State control. The programmes were 
designed, monitored and relayed through State-controlled 
media. Today though, Doordarshan continues to be State- 
owned, there has been a proliferation of channels which are 
privately owned and are having international control. After 
the onset of the policy of structural adjustment and India 
being thrown open to world market, media has also been 
considerably influenced in its ownership, management, 
content and out-reach. 9 Both the electronic and print media 
have been considerably influenced by globalisation and 
market forces, and so the ownership, the form content and 
the purpose of media have been seriously affected, which is 
a matter of grave concern. 

The situation has been well described by the Joshi 
Committee, with regard to television in 1982-84. The 
Committee notes, "Doordarshan is at present dominated by 
feature films and film based programmes that exploit the 
female form to titillate and/or through their socially 
insensitive approach simply trivialize and debase the image 
of womanhood. The vulgarity and violence of these commer- 
cial films is to be strongly condemned. In the flood of negative 
imagery, the new serious attempts of Doordarshan to discuss 
or project anything meaningful are lost" (Media News 1984: 
17). The situation has not merely deteriorated far more, but 
has affected all forms of media. 

In the early Seventies, when feminist issues began to 
come to the forefront, quite a few campaigns were carried 
out by women's groups, protesting against beauty contests, 
glorification of traditional values and gender bias in films 
and even school textbooks. A prominent group, Vimochana, 
based in Bangalore, in an open letter to the producer of a 

9 Here the purpose is not to deal in details all the media projection, 
but describe the trend of the content and their implications. 
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television programme entitled, 'It is a woman's world' in 
1985 mentioned — "The communication media has after all 
always been an integral part of society's myth making, 
machinery consciously or unconsciously recording, defining, 
channelising and reinforcing attitudes and value structures, 
the status quo in short. The images have fluctuated between 
the much maligned and (disrobed) vamp to the over glorified 
mother, sister, daughter or wife" (quoted in Desai & 

• Krishnaraj: 279). The situation described in themid-Eighties 
has not improved but worsened, with many more myth- 
making techniques. Apart from the portrayal of the 
traditional image of woman, the scenes of wife beating, rape, 
sexual harassment in campus, scoring victory through 
sexually disrobing women have been multiplying on the 
small and big screen. 

Though Doordarshan, cinema and press have been con- 
siderably affected by market forces and a consumerist cul- 
ture, the influence of television and advertisements has been 
far reaching. On the one hand television reaches millions of 
homes, where along with performing the other tasks one 
could go on watching the screen. More important, many soap 
operas (serials) on the small screen not merely target family 
issues but also women viewers. A prime-time serial is re- 
peated in the afternoon when middle class housewives can 
watch them. Just as there was a time when all the streets 
were deserted on Sunday mornings when Ramayana or 
Mahabharata was being screened, similarly middle class 
women, young and middle aged, eagerly await the episodes 
of Kyunki Sas Bhi Khabhi Baku Thi, Ghar Ek Mandir, Saans, 
Koshish Ek Asha, Palchin and many more. Our concern here is 
the kind of life-problems depicted and the message they con- 
vey. The serials have to be further examined in the context 
of commercials-advertisements, which are intercepted. 

In constructing women's images, the media follows its 
own preferred codes. Fragmentation of women into 
stereotypes, such as sex object, mother and housewife, is 
one method (Dhanraj: 252). There is another dominant 



theme, built around relationships outside marriage. 
However, a close look suggests that while infidelity, both by 
the husband and to a lesser extent by the wife, is a reality, 
there are other messages too. Kora Kagaz, for instance, is 
meant to be the story of the new women: Virodh ki Mam se 
likha hua aurat ka naya itihas (written with the pen of rebellion 
the new history of a woman), says the byline advertising 
the serial. But this new woman is crafted in such a way that 
she is dealing with the most oppressive situation, with never 
fading smile (Chakravarti: 21). The heroine for a long time 
is depicted as a strong woman, having an agency to 
counteract various forces thwarting her struggle to carve out 
her life. However, quite often she emerges as a confused 
person. There is a comparison of media depiction of women 
in the Seventies and Eighties, with that in the Nineties. The 
earlier women as well as the themes had some larger 
concerns, national issues like partition, depiction of women 
in new professions such as law, police and management. 
Today's women on the small screen represent the combina- 
tion of the outwardly 'modem', in dress and demanour, 
articulate but her behaviour subscribes to the ideal of the 
traditional woman. In the course of expressing smartness, 
she can become insulting or self-centred and concerned with 
her own advance. The 'other' woman is out-wardly not 
different but scheming and a destroyer of marital bliss. In 
these depictions, nowhere does one see rural women, or 
women using their agency for larger goals. The message is 
dear: take care of husband and children, be available to them 
when they need you, yet be "modem" in dress and overt 
appearance, and that is the fulfilment of life. This suits the 
market forces. The consumers are constituted, the products 
are attractively presented, and with 'tele shopping' the goods 
could be at your doorstep. 

As mentioned earlier, targeting women through 
advertisements is a serious threat to woman's advancement. 
There have been a spate of advertisements where the 
objective of choosing a particular brand of cell-phone, car. 
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home appliance, even shoes, whatever the item, the message 
is easily communicated through a man faced with dilemma 
of choosing between two women, one a docile wife and the 
other an attractive, parlour-trimmed woman, wearing large 
earrings and a sleeveless, long dress. The ad agencies have 
categorised their customers and sell the image accordingly. 
"In ads for products aimed at a relatively less sophisticated 
audience, you'd find more stereotypes; the caring mother, 
the syrupy-sweet daughter, the old grandmother" (Meena: 

The overwhelming rat race of competition in the fields 
of education and professions, family relationships get 
reinforced through various advertisements, where a woman 
is projected in the role of a wife or mother, trying to see that 
her son/daughter outshines others with a nutritive diet or a 
face cream, irrespective of the arena, a sports stadium or 
going with a date. Besides the projection of the image of 
woman as a stereotype, the political use of media to convey 
a non-secular message and use of women as an agency to 
convey the message are new entrants. The gravity of this 
aspect of media use came into prominence when a series of 
audio cassettes of Sadhvi Rithambhara and Uma Bharati were 
played. The messages of the cassettes invoke men to be 
militant and be like lions, but anger is expressed against 
Muslims who raped Hindu women. The message to women 
is that like men, they must serve the motherland as dutiful 
daughters. Rithambhara's voice is high-pitched, shrill, 
breathless, an inspired voice speaking recklessly from the 
gut. ... By preserving and replaying the human voice and 
the spoken word, a different kind of impact is attained from 
the one that results from re-reading a written text (Sarkar 
194-195). 

Thus in the Nineties and the new millennium, the media 
encroachment is very disturbing. In the Seventies and 
Eighties when the women's groups were very active, they 
had created alternate media-cinema, TV programmes, 
streetplays, songs, journals. Today when the cost involved 



in production is too heavy, it is difficult to think of alternate 
media which can project a counter image or give a different 
message and face the multimillion productions. Though such 
efforts are being continued by producing small video films, 
running magazines and producing cassettes of feminist 
songs, the battle is very unequal. The situation in the last 
decade has been worsening. "Hunger, poverty, unrestrained 
violence, wars, financial and political volatility, is the norm. 
We can now also speak of the 'casino economy' as well as 
'casino political systems' in which the powerful gamble with 
people's lives (DAWN: 155). 

In this chapter, we refer to some disturbing issues which 
have implications not only in a woman's life and role but for 
the Indian State and civil society. They are the alarm signals. 
In spite of various hurdles, Indian women, through their 
own strengths, collective struggles, the support of sensitive 
human rights activists, and some enabling policies have 
moved towards gender equality. Though the path is long 
and full of challenges, the journey will have to continue. 
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Appendix 



Table 1 

School Attendance Rates (per cent) by Age Group and 
Household Monthly per Capita Expenditure Class 



Rural India 



Household Per 10-14 Age Group 

capita Income 

Male Female Total 


15-19 Age Group 
Male Female Total 


Less than 120 54.6 


31.1 


42.9 


28.0 


06.3 


17.1 


120-140 


58.6 


36.6 


48.9 


28.3 


06.4 


18.4 


140-165 


65.4 


43.2 


55.2 


29.3 


09.7 


20.4 


165-190 


68.5 


44.1 


57.3 


30.1 


11.7 


21.5 


190-210 


72.6 


50.6 


62.4 


36.1 


16.1 


27.4 


210-235 


75.6 


53.3 


65.4 


35.5 


17.5 


27.5 


235-265 


80.5 


57.2 


69.6 


39.8 


19.5 


30.7 


265-300 


82.3 


64.8 


74.5 


41.7 


20.7 


32.3 


300-355 


84.0 


67.8 


76.6 


46.2 


26.1 


36.8 


355-455 


85.7 


72.9 


80.0 


51.4 


31.7 


42.4 


455-560 


90.3 


73.7 


82.7 


58.2 


35.7 


48.4 


More than 560 90.6 


78.5 


85.1 


61.3 


37.4 


50.7 



Urban India 



Household Per 10-14 Age Group 15-19 Age Group 



capita Income 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Less than 120 


64.6 


51.5 


57.7 


29.1 


18.8 


24.6 


120-140 


72.8 


63.6 


68.3 


31.6 


17.4 


25.3 


140-165 


78.8 


70.3 


74.5 


37.3 


30.1 


33.9 


165-190 


82.9 


77.1 


80.1 


45.1 


31.6 


38.7 


190-210 


86.3 


80.6 


83.6 


44.9 


38.4 


42.0 


210-235 


87.6 


85.8 


86.8 


57.4 


47.5 


52.9 


235-265 


90.5 


89.2 


89.9 


57.2 


50.9 


54.3 


265-300 


92.0 


91.2 


91.6 


61.3 


57.4 


59.5 


300-355 


94.0 


89.8 


92.0 


71.3 


65.7 


68.8 


355-455 


95.5 


95.8 


95.6 


75.3 


72.5 


74.0 


455-560 


97.6 


96.3 


97.0 


80.9 


77.9 


79.6 


More than 560 


96.2 


93.5 


95.2 


80.8 


81.8 


80.9 



Source : Ramachandran (1999), 21 
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Incidence of Crimes Committed against Women in India and in major States/UTs during the Period 1990-96 
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Total 68317 74093 79037 83954 98948 105416 106723 56.2 
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Source : Raj Kumar, "Violence against women-Relentlessly Soaring Graph 
Social Welfare, Vol.44, No.12, March 1998. 
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Table 4 

Proportion of Crime Against Women (IPC) towards Total IPC crimes 



SI 

No, 


Year 


Total IPC 

crimes 


Crime Against 
Women (IPC 
cases) 


Percentage 

increase 


Percentage of 
total IPC 
crimes 


1 . 


1990 


16,04,449 


68,317 


- 


4.3 


2. 


1991 


16,78,375 


74,093 


8.5 


4.4 


3. 


1992 


16,89,341 


79,037 


67 


47 


4. 


1993 


16,29,936 


83,954 


6.2 


5.2 


5. 


1994 


16,35,251 


91,010 


8.4 


5.6 



Source: V.B Bhatia, "Violence against women — A social disease". 
Social Welfare , VoL 44, No. 12, March 1998* 



Fact Sheet 

This is a fact sheet on violence against women in India. 
Much of that violence is perpetrated within families 

Nine out of ten murdered women are killed by their 
husbands 

In India, national data estimate that a woman or girl is 
the victim of: 

— rape or molestation every 26 minutes 

— dowry death every 102 minutes 

— sexual harassment every 51 minutes. 

— a criminal offence of torture or cruelty every 33 min- 
utes 1 

A study in Punjab estimated that for each rape case re- 
ported to the police, 70 went unregistered. Similarly, 
for each case of molestation filed, 375 were not regis- 
tered. These unregistered cases were documented in 
reports by victims to panchayats, municipalities, mahila 
mandate, and voluntary organisations. 2 
A New Delhi study on violence showed that in almost 
94 per cent of cases, the victim and the offender were 
members of the same family. Nine out of every ten mur- 
dered women were killed by their husbands. 3 



1 Prasad Shally, 1992. Violence Against Women in India. The Medico Le- 
gal Response, published by the National Crime Records Bureau 
India. 

r Johnson, Cate, et al, 1996. Domestic violence in India: Recommenda- 
tions of the Women's Rights Team f Report to USAID/INDIA. p.7*8. 

3 Action Aid India, May 1994, Violent Homes. A Study ofShakti Shcdims 
Experience with Women Victims of Domestic Violence , New Delhi p.6. 




